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Uln. 


When Siegfried and Stade published, in 1892, the first part 
of their Hebrew Dictionary of the Old Testament, they sent it out 
with this motto on its cover: ‘Est etiam nesciendi quaedam ars. 
Gottfr. Hermann.” I suppose they took it from Fleischer, who 
thus recommended this art in Levy’s Neuhebrdischem Worter- 
buch, IV., 229. On the title-page of their complete work (1893) 
they gave it in its original wording: ‘Est quaedam etiam nes- 
ciendi ars et scientia.” We cannot deny that they followed this 
principle especially with regard to the proper names of the Old 
Testament: they have refrained from mentioning any former 
explanations of the Hebrew proper names, nor did they them- 
selves make any attempt to give new explanations of names 
hitherto unexplained. 

They were followed in this art and science by the new editor 
of the Gesenius’ Lexicon, Professor Frantz Buhl (12th edition, 
Leipzig, 1895), who likewise deleted all translations of proper 
names which were to be found in the former editions of this work. 

I must confess that it is a great comfort to me, that the Amer- 
ican and English scholars who are at present engaged in recasting 
the English Gesenius, viz.: Brown, Driver, and Briggs, keep to 
the old course and give, wherever it seems possible, an explana- 


tion of the proper names contained in the Old Testament. 
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I may be permitted to give in the following lines some con- 
tributions to this department of Hebrew lexicography, which seems 
to me, as it is the oldest, to be also one of the most interesting. 

1. The first name explained in the Old Testament is that of 
Eve, 7, while that of Adam needed no explanation for Hebrew 
ears; it reminded them at once of ‘T7218 soil, Gen. 2:7; 3:16. So 
much more weve later generations interested in the explanation 
of the latter. It is sufficient to refer to the Onomastica sacra as 
published by de Lagarde: homo sive terrenus aut indigena vel 
terra rubra; paprupia 4 ynyevns } avOpwros 7 Xovs 7 alua 7 yj capxoupery 
A[ v7] épvOpa+-spotwors+yn épxoméevn [== ?]+-y9 wapOévos+-yp aiparddys. 
Josephus gave zvppds- éredyrep ard tis ruppas yas pupabeions éyeyove: 
rowvTn yap éotw 7 mapOévos yh Kat ddnbwy. (On virgin-soil compare 
the passage of Plinius, quoted by Vallarsi and de Lagarde, 
185-6.) Rabbinical acuteness found in its three letters an indi- 
cation of the three names of Adam, David, and Messiah, as the 
beginning, middle, and end of the history of Salvation; Greek 
Jews and Christians in the four letters of its Greek form ’Aéap 
the four quarters of the world: 


"Avatorinv te Avow te MeonuBpiav te xai "Apxtov 


(Orac. Sibyll., III., 26, Augustin, tract 9:10 in Joh.). The 
numerical value of its four letters (1+4+1-+40) was considered 
as containing a type of Christ as the second temple (John 2:20: 
Primasius, ed. Migne, 68, 885) or of the 46 days from Wednesday 
after Quinquagesima to the holy Sabbath (Amalarius). Even 
in Mohammedan theology the name played a réle. “Cur Adam 
dictus Adam?” was one of the questions put by Abdia ben Salom 
to Mohammed; and because Mohammed answered it like his other 
questions to his satisfaction, Abdia recognized him as prophet 
and became a Moslem. According to Mahometis Abdallae filii 
theologia dialogo explicata Hermanno Nellingaunense interprete 
(1543) his answer was: “Quia creatus de limo terrarum omnium, 
non unius. si enim de uno creatus esset, nulla esset inter homines 
noticiae creatio”’ |—creationis notitia?]. With this compare 
Herder in his Geist der hebrdischen Poesie (ed. Suphan, 438) : 
“‘Erdenmann heisst er, das ist seine Geschichte,” and every reader 
will have sufficient examples of how much wisdom and folly can 
be connected with a single name. That a new-born child deplores 
the first parents, crying A (Adam) if a boy, E (Eve) if a girl, is 
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a pun, which goes through the whole of the Middle Ages, from 
Andreas, Archbishop of Lund (+1228), to the greatest of the 
medieval Popes, Innocent ITI. in his “de miseria humanae con- 
ditionis,”’ down to one of the best German prose writers of the 15th 
century, Albrecht von Eyb (ob einem Manne sei zu nehmen ein 
eelich Weib oder nit), or to the first encyclopedia of the renais- 
sance, Gregor Reisch’s margarita philosophica.' But this only by 
way of introduction to the name of Adam’s wife, Eve, 7 

2. B[rown |-D[ river |-B[ riggs] distinguish three roots, 


I. Phenician RW! = Heheow srr live. 
II. = Arabic so collect, gather. 
III. =Aramaic wes, only in Piel, tell, declare. 


Under the first root, which alone concerns us here, they give only 


rTM n. pr. f., Gen. 3:20; 4:1—here one of the rare misprints 
in their work, I instead of ie and 
SNM n. pr. m., 2 Chron. 29:14 Kt.; Qr. ONT, q. v. sub (7"™. 


If we follow this reference we find baa explained may El live, 
under comparison of Phenician ria r aba Mm. B-—D-B do not 
touch the question how to madi the Ketib SN; S[iegfried |- 
S[tade] and G[esenius |-B[ uhl] print dom ", without a warning 
—beside the addition of “Kt.”—that this vocalization does not 
rest on tradition. If we compare similar names as ba beside 
oT, Sx — SND, especially aan "3 beside bye, it seems 
more likely that the Massorites would have vocalized bain 
(cf. Eccl. 11:3 817"); I have, however, no doubt that Sean 
gives the — meaning of the name: God gives life, and leads 
us to explain bo) a in a similar way, as (Piel or as) Hifil, not as 
Qal. There seems to be no example in the Old Testament to 
show how the jussive Hifil of 7° and °M would sound; after 
the analogy of N™" and 53", which are at the same time Qal and 
Hifil, it seems to me that "Mi" may stand for Hifil as well as for 

10On Andreas, Sunonis filius, cf. the edition of his Hexaemeron by Cl. Gertz, Hauniae, 


1892, and the review of it by Hauréau (Journal des Savants, 1893, p. 125). The old school- 


verse was: ] z 
Omnis masculus a/ nascens, e/ femina profert, 


Et dicunt e/ vel a/ quotquot nascuntur ab Eva, 
A! dat Adam genitor, e/ dedit Eva parens. 
With Andreas it has the following form: 
Post culpam dicta fuit Eva, quod e vel a voce 
Promant lugubri quotquot nascuntur ab Eva. 
E! quaevis mulier, et a/ quivis masculus istam 
Ingrediens lucem flendo proclamat.... 
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Qal. dx“ and 5x72 are, then, the participles of the same 
roots and B-D-B ought to have placed these two names on 
p. 2956 and 3136. Now they will make their appearance, no 
doubt, under the root "a = wiped out by God or smitten by God, 
which is nonsense as the name of a child. If then, in Gen. 5, we 
find the root FIM=—M"N live, I see no reason why we should not 
find the same root in the name of Eve. Wellhausen and Néldeke 
thought of Arabic x: serpent; Robertson Smith explained: 
mother of “every hayy=tribe. SamachSari quotes (Mufassal, 
p. 6,1) Se > as a name of irregular formation; Barhebraeus 
(Grammaire, I., 6) took it as imperative from wan to tell; for 
Renan it had an Aramaic ring; as it stands, it may be either the 
feminine of a noun or adjective, corresponding to Hebrew "NM, or 
3d fem. perf.= she lives, or finally 3d. masc. perf. Piel (= Hebr. 
rat, TAT) he, z. e., God has given life. 

3. In the same list of names, yer: 5, in which we have SS"72 
and Sx™M2 we find the name beb5s7 v2. The vocalization is 
tather strange and has its analogy only Prov. 27:21 Doi. I 
don’t see why in this place we do not vocalize pray (Part. Piel: 
the man according to the mouth of him that praises him). If we 
find the name 5X55i7", we will be inclined to see in 5xd>>72 the 
corresponding participle, just as above in 58"772 and SN" on 
the side of 58m" and Sx"™. On the other hand it is much 
more likely that, in names of the form bn555", the second mem- 
ber be subject, not object, as the present vocalization presupposes: 
“praised be God,” not “he shall praise God’; but then we 
expect the passive, not the active; thus the question of the true 
vocalization of this name must remain open. 

4. It is a very probable assumption that the names of the 
Sethites and Kainites were originally identical; 77" in the one list 
corresponds to 17"P in the other. De Lagarde declared Tada8, in 
which form the latter name in the Septuagint appears, for the 
most original, for reasons which Budde (Urgeschichte, p. 124) 
did not understand (de Lagarde, Mittheilungen, I., 146). Ido 
not wish to express any opinion on the meaning of the name, but 
it seems to me that its twofold form is of the greatest importance 
for the explanation of the name of Jerusalem. According to the 
Tel-Amarna tablets we can scarcely doubt that “Urusalim” or 
“Ursalimmu,” i.e., D5 ND the town (of) Salem, is the original 
form of the name. Hitherto we have had no certain example 
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that on Hebrew soil 9 might be dropped at the beginning of a 
word, although we have sufficient cases of its disappearance in the 
middle of words (cf. 52, MIM, M22= 592, MIA, TDpa, etc.). 
Therefore it would be very important if 77" and TY were 
really identical. To me it seems so. For their vocalization I 
should compare 735 aad 725. 

5. A name, the explanation of which seems decidedly wrong 
in B-D-B, is "b™2. B-D-B give it (p. 187) after 5172 as 
“man of iron.” We have three men of this name in the Old 
Testament: 1) a Gileadite, 2 Sam. 17:27, after whom 2) a priest 
in the time of Ezra is named (Ezr. 2:61; Neh. 7:63); 3) a Meho- 
lathite, 2 Sam. 21:8. Now one of the chief characteristics of the 
Semitic languages, we are told, is that they do not like to form 
adjectives from nouns denoting material, metals (compare a 
similar difference in this direction between English and German) ; 
therefore the explanation “man of iron’’ is quite improbable. On 
the other hand, in Gilead according to the tradition of Genesis, 
Aramaeans and Jews, Laban and Jacob as their representatives, 
met together; it is therefore a priori probable that "2 is Ara- 
maic =son, and "57 a proper name of a person, place, or God. I 
cannot give an exact example for "DT, but it may be remarked 
that the root 551, which is very rare in Hebrew, is rather frequent 
in Aramaic, denoting luxurious in bono et malo sensu. 

6. The supposition of an Aramaic origin of this name is fully 
confirmed by the fact that the first Barzillai has a son named 
Divad. FVOD is again a root scarcely once occurring in Hebrew 
(Ps. 63:2), but rather common in Syriac, denoting especially 
weakness of sight; and the other Barzillai, of Mehola, has a son 
called 59°19, who married one of the daughters of Saul. Adriel 
has been hitherto explained from Hebrew “herd of God”’; it is 
of course nothing but the Aramaic form of the Hebrew 5X™"1D 
my help is God or help of God; and we gain thus the fact, most 
important for the ethnology of Palestine, that in the times of 
Saul Aramaeans were settled not only in Gilead, but also at 
Mehola. 

7. It would be of still greater importance, if Egyptian names 
could be traced with certainty among the Israelites; and espe- 
cially among their priests. 

Now that OM3°5 (Phinehas), the grandson of Aaron and the 
son of Eli, does not mean (from Hebrew) “the mouth of brass” 
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or “the mouth of the serpent,” but is Egyptian = the Negro, has 
been proposed by Lauth a quarter of a century ago (ZDMG., 
XXV., 1871, p. 139; see my Israelitische Eigennamen, p. 112). 
Neither S-St nor G—B mention this explanation. 

In the book just mentioned I referred to another member of 
the same family, oN "Of, Ex. 6:25. The first part of this name 
seems to me quite identical with that which we have in "5"O%S, 
375 "WD, the Egyptian origin of which is undoubted. 

‘In "5", who is named with Aaron as companion with Moses, 
we may seek the Egyptian Horus. 

The brother of the second Phinehas is "35% Hofni. The first 
part of his name reminds us at once of Pharaoh Hophra En 
and of the Septuagint in Jer. 46:15, which translates orica 
=edvyev o Ams =F Ci, a translation which G—B again does not 
think worth mentioning. But I must leave to Egyptologists to 
state whether or not the second part of "JEM (-ni, -ani, -eni, 
etc.) might be Egyptian. 

""ON, which Euting, de Lagarde, Duhm explain of Osiris, 
Isa. 10:9, is likewise a name (Ex. 6:24) for a son of Korah. 

, riyp Ex. 1:15, concerning which I had asked (loc. cit., p. 112), 
whether it might not be Egyptian, has since been explained from 
Hebrew by de Lagarde. 

725, Num. 34:25, reminds us of Pharnaces, but on the other 
hand also of Pharaoh. 

It seems to me highly desirable that an Egyptologist should 
spend a few hours in examining the names of persons in Exodus 
and Numbers. But I must return to the Aramaean son-in-law of 
Saul, Adriel. 

8. There is an uncertainty in the biblical statements which of 
the daughters of Saul this Adriel married, Merab or Michal. 
What is the meaning of their names? I see in Merab 3°73 an 
abbrev iation of a name found in the same family, viz. : : bya a, 

e., “Baal fights.” I know that the latter name is also written 
saa and it is very tempting to consider this form as the orig- 
inal and to explain it in accordance with I8-bo8eth, Imru-l- 
qais (S328, Mws ZN) as “man of Baal.” Even the name 
22", which everywhere is written by the Massorites with double 
a; might be taken as 5925" after the analogy of Sam. But if we 
compare 2" and OY2"", I do not see why we should not derive 
all these names from the same root, 2°, 217, explaining sya" 
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not as “warrior for Baal,” still less “against Baal’—the former 
explanation with G-B!— but “ Baal fights,” 5922" as participle, 
‘Baal is fighting,” Merab a disfigured abbreviation. (Note how 
often in the Psalms the cry is heard that God may 3™ the cause 
of his worshiper.) It is a rule with Semites that members of the 
same family bear similar names; the best known example of this 
is Hassan, Hossain, Muhassin (cf. Goldziher, ZDMG., L., 1896, 
119, Sabbar, Subbair, MuSabbir as names of the sons of Aaron) ; 
therefore the 3 of Merab seems to me to testify for the 3 of 
$yaa"2 and then also for that of 5ya™". Again it seems that 
female names are sometimes abbreviations of male names. In 
this way, at least, I explain the name mw and iD (Sara) as 
perfect of the same root, the imperfect of which we have in 
DN"; the latter name meaning “God will fight,” the former 
“He has fought.” The verbs *’5 pass into verbs 7'5; thus "WZ 
was changed into 77. Even the Septuagint still testifies that 
the termination of "" is quite different from that in "5773, 
“IW, "W", etc.; for it does not transliterate it by -a, but like 
that of Arabic "3°D by -a, Sap(p)a, Xwa. We ought to follow this 
example, writing and pronouncing Sina, Sara. 

9. But where does Michal bon, the name of Merab’s sister, 
come from? B—D-B do not mention it (p. 408) under the root 
52°, though the female name (a) 725" may tempt us to see in it 
an example similar to those hitherto adduced; they will mention 
it, I suppose, with the appellative 52%. Olshausen saw in it a 
mutilated form of = who is like God; but it is not very 
probable that for a girl such a name was chosen among Semites, 
and it is very curious to note that the Septuagint renders it 
MedxoA. Some scholars have therefore considered the " as a 
graphic deformation of 5; but it is just as probable a phonetic 
change. Especially in Aramaic we find liquidae disappearing 
or rather changing into i. Hebrew Gilgal has its Aramaic equiv- 
alent in gigla, mowou = Aramaic 8i8la, Sed = Aramaic sisla; 
{anv is certainly = *73 ; of. further eos, Hows, ete. I should 
place 55" under the root pa, leaving the origin of the last 
letter in suspense. 

10. One word, finally, on the spelling of "3uw" Issachar. It 
is now generally recognized that the Massorites wish us to read 
“ie Issachar by a qere perpetuum; see Baer, Genesis, p. 84. 
But how to explain the Ketib, "3ww"? Wellhausen (Samuel, 
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pp. v and 95) took it="Sw ws. I am inclined to explain it in 
the same (or at least in a similar) way, which Wellhausen (Bleek, 
6th edit., p. 584 sq.) applied to spellings like "OWiay, DOW'S, 
Dpsowia. In the preface to Job Baer (p. v) called attention to 
the fact that in a certain MS. “quod adhuc inauditum, w superne 
appicto pusillo ©, © appicto pusillo 5 insignitur.” Instead of 
above the letter, the 5 in the adduced examples came to stand 
beside the D. Quite in the same way I explain the second W of 
“Dww": it was to denote that the sibilant was W and not @. But 
despite this second © the Massorites will be right in finding in 
the word the root "2; we must but remember that Issachar is a 
name of one of the northern tribes, where the pronunciation of 
i and was different from that of the south. How Saadja 
transcribed the name can be seen with Kampffmeyer, ZDPV., 
XV., 27; Beidhawi, I, 85, 25, has ppg, where -=T 
=4, and ¢ and ,~=w and W (cf. Lagarde’s theory). The 
Massoretic vocalization considers the name as formed from the 
imperfect Nifal. S—St, to be faithful to their ars nesciendi, do 
not mention that similar names have since been found, as Ser", 
see H. D. Miller, Epigraphische Denkmdler, p. 48; G—B, sub 
“20, refer at least to Wellhausen, Skizzen, III., 3, where the latter 
quotes Arabic Shakr. On the correspondence between U, W, 
Os hs wr Gs ae we 2 I must not enlarge here. I may be 
permitted to close with stating it as my firm belief that the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES, if 
it will promote further investigation of Semitic proper names, 
will do one of the greatest possible services to the studies for 
which it is founded.’ 
1 Some minor additions to the letter 5 in the Lexicon of B-D-B may here be added: 


Page 91 b. Slbe "IN: a reference to ast is desirable; names of places compounded with 
am, yvabos are to be found in Arabia and Greece as well as in Palestine, Ovov 
yvabos, etc. 

Page 92 a. ™82 my well, or better, the man from Beer. 

Page 94 a. "2 perhaps = Pers, Bayatos, Baywas, but cf. Ndldeke, Persische Studien, p. 413. 

Page 103. pia: for which no explanation is given, means “gravel”; cf. the modern 
Ramle = “ sand.” 

Page 112. mpy> M°5 reminds me of the mandy MS 1Sam. 31:11; cf. AStoret and 


Adpoditn, de Lagarde’s combination of aT and wie 4 
4 4 























A GRAMMAR OF THE ARAMAIC IDIOM CONTAINED 
IN THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD. 


generally d, before gutturals mostly 7 or é ($68). 


By Proressor C. Levias, 


Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 





III. MORPHOLOGY.’ 
Pa“é1L.— Perfect § 273. The vowel of the first syllable is 


the second syllable tends to stay in all the forms. 


The vowel of 











Pa'‘él. 
PrerFect— | 
Sing. 3d mase. . .| dup (om) , tap Siwp 
8d fem... .| xbup n- » dup — 
2d com.... rowp m>"ep ai 
Ist “ ... [nrbup Inr>ep |  inrdiep 
tp wS"ep - 
Plur. 3d masce. } bep | 


2d masc... 


Ist com. . 


IMPERFECT — 


Sing. 3d masc... 


2d mase... 


en 


Ist com. .. 


3d mase. . . | 
Sa fem... 
2d mase... 


Ist com. .. | 





[yhn*- [yhM>Ep 
NIDUP 
PEP 


‘Pe » Swap 
 epm 
bupm 
SUPE 








(jhn-~ [yhm>-ep 
We NUP 





Wwo- | wp 


‘p> , Op 
pr | 

SOPH | 
NWP N 
‘pe [jRoupt 
‘pe {pup 

[jhSwpn | 

BoD Sup. 





| 
| 
| 
' 


po .pimpr> 
ivpm 


Siop’N 


>iwp2 





1See AJSL., Vol. XIII., No. 1, pp. 21-78; No. 2, pp. 118-139. 
2 Ibid., pp. 50, 118. 
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Pa‘‘él.—Continued. 










































IMPERATIVE— | 
Sing. 2d mase. . . dtp | SYP diwp 
2d fem... . —| “Sep — 
Plur. 2d masc. .. —} — () ,AS"wp ee 
INFINITIVE........ | “Siwp 
PaRTICIPLE— | 
Active, sing. masce. Dep | >~wp (twp) 
fem. . | Supe . 
Passive, sg. mase. | supa 
fem. . | SDP 








EXAMPLES FOR PA‘ EL. 

Perrect.— 3d sing. mase.—§ 274. a) [B dep, >wp; T Sep; 
M SONp; S \j2].— Bp Ned. 490; Pat B. M. 65a; mby he 
Jinished, Sabb. 118 6; "3D he scraped, ibid. 74 b; op he tore, 
broke, B. Q. 19; FD he climbed up, ibid. 20a; 772 he said 
grace, Ber. 536; D2™ "Yeb. 18d." 

b) [M >xoxp; S \2].—"7 he sent, Ned. 49b, Ber. 58a: 
“pw he told a lie, Sanh. 98 a; P20 he removed, Ber. 42a; “TNT 
he jumped, M. MS., B. M. 84a; "3"S (or "3"S) he vexed, Qidd, 
706 (§ 8); ora B. Q. 516; BFS roared, Hull. 59b; avy ‘Er. 
75b; WTB he separated, Sota 4b; SN it happened, Sabb. 87 b 
(M. MS. 55°79). 

c) }ipm ed. Ven. Ber. egg 

d) By analogy with * "b, ~— | he furned around, V.L., A. Z. 
38 b; "NIPY he lied, Yeb. 55 a.’ 

3d sing. fem.—§275. a) Bi n2UP; Pal. Talm. md op, mbup; 
M mxdonp; S 24 -5].—iwa she cooked, Ned. 66 b; xb 
ibid.; FMALS she prepared, Nidd. 37 a.’ 

b) Sab she sent, Col. MS., Meg. 16 a (voce. ). 

2d sing. com.—§ 276. a) [T (x) Eb Ep; M n>"onp; S adj. 
—rb"ap Sanh. 1025; mbap acceptest, Pes. 86 b. 

b) rivsw Qidd. 72d; Nrizat thou didst invite, F. MS., Sanh. 








109 b. 
1 MINE Igg. Sertra, p. 26; Pat she sold, HG., ed. pr. 73d; Sap: SM., No. XxIIi. (vee.). 
2 This word i is usually taken to be a noun. —""pU he lied, SM., No. Lirt. 


3 In later literature: now she completed, TG., ed. Harkavy, §74. 
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1st sing. com.—§277. a) [B n2wp; T mS-wp; Pal. Talm. 
mop; M m>uxp; S aSac].—nd-ap B. Q. 70a; "mad I put 
under ban, ibid. 17a; Map I brought near, Sabb. 896; "B"3M 
I flattered, M. Q. 17a; "3B I said grace, Ber. 49 a. 

b) [(T mSwp].—™ 3d T sent, Meg. 7b (‘En Y. N™ 3B); “EB 
I gave for less, B. M. 1036; "M23 I made a noise, Ber. 57 0.’ 

c) (55D I have gathered you, B. Q. 113b).’ 

3d plur. masce.—§278. a) [B wp; T ep; Pal. Talm. 
Pup; M proeNp; S oH, adjs].— dap Gitt. 705; 3p sd they 
removed, Ber. 42a; 'a™p they brought near, Qidd. 81 a; Ieaw 
they put under ban, M. Q. 16a; "2°pH they instituted, Ned. 10a, 
Gitt. 496; "pM B. B. 1720. 

b) [T dup; 8 om) ahs }.— A110 they sent, Ber. 42a; Maw 
they praised, Gitt. 56a; 1982 they diminished, Taan. 246; "70 
ibid. 23b; ""9 they vexed, Keth. 61d.’ 

c) TipH M. Q. 35, Pes. 306; V;p"M Pes. 116 6, Yeb. 31}; “TW 
C. MS., Meg. 7a (voc.); ""py they removed, Hull. 596; FMD 
they clung to, Béca 11 a. 

2d plur. masce.—§ 279. a) [T TMD UP ; M  n>"aNp; S 
ehdhs ].—AMD"SP Sanh. 101 b, Gitt. 700; AMMBT you sold, A. Z. 
71a: AM"SES turn ye, M. MS., Pes. 40a. 

b) MWB Ber. 540; sM™UE M. MS., ibid.; PMIDO ye would 
have endangered, Ber. 25 a. 

1st plur.com.—§ 280. a) [T NID"WP; M P35°ONp; S-, Si]. 
—ni>"ap we took upon, Taan. 23 a; NI3D we (I) said grace, 
Ber. 58 0, eds.; 2 ibid. ; ph we instituted, Succ. 4b; wow. 
we cooked, B. B. 73b; Fi5"a (1) we pronounced a benediction, 
M. MS., Ber. 58 b.° 

b) NIVOD we freed, Qidd. 52b; NIP} we cleaned, B. B. 746. 

IMPERFECT.—§ 281. In the imperfect the vowel of the first 
stem-consonant is, with a few exceptions, always d. In the 2d 
and the 3d person plural the second stem-vowel is invariably 
omitted. 

IP Ty, mpav. POD, HG. ed. pr. 47c. 2PDINN, HG. 47. 

3S") they sent, SM., No. i111. (voc.). 

4 Cf. 8§ 205, 232, a;—FMO 7p, TG., ed. Harkavy, § 210. 

SNP, TR., IL. 52; IPM sdid. 5. 
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3d sing. masc.—§ 282. a) [BT SCOP"; M S°oxp"s; S \ ja]. 
— ww he divorces, Ar. 23a; 3°53") dries, Sabb. 141.4; 7723 
says grace, Ber. 46a; 05% 2) pays, B. Q. 108 a; AT sells, Qidd. 
20a; S°ap) receives, B. B.4a; pam) Yeb. 18b; Sard Gitt. 69a. 

b) ‘Md"> sends, Sabb. 140b, Ber. 51b; Mb3° shaves, ibid. 
110d; sar sings, Sanh. 7a; “2 places, B. M. 84a; M>wd 
strips, Sanh. 109 b. , 

c) tiaM> sells, Sanh. 95a; D472"> shakes, M. MS., Sabb. 66 b. 
qMa> ed. Ven. Ber. 36a; Vint ‘En Y. ‘Ar. 306, eds. 727°.’ 

3d sing. fem.—§ 283. a) [BT 5@)epm; M Sexpn; S \jcz/]. 
—wWaAwM B. Q. 20b, Sabb. 110 a. 

b) “TUM sends, Ber. 18b; Mdwim takes off, Sabb. 110a. 

c) wisp om Nidd. 6b. 

2d sing. masc.—§ 284. a) Sapm B. B. 21a; yun thou 
repatrest, Yeb. 63 a; V2 sellest, B. M. 107a. 

b) “pst thou pullest out, Pes. 1184; “ENF thow believest, 
Gitt. 30d. 

Ist sing. com.—§285. a) [B Supe; T wpe, up's; M 
SON'S; S \jcj]—DapN Ber. 28a; SBP Hag. 5b; FIER 
Ber. 48a; 7"3"8 Ber. 22.b, M. MS.; naz oN I prepare, Hull. 
60a; DEP'S Qidd. 40a. 

b) “708 J send, Sanh. 98 a; “p2"8 I uproot, Ber. 546. 

c) TAPS J sell, B. M. 108 a? 

3d plur. masc.—§ 286. [BT 4 FOUp?; M W>UNp" 3;8 eta]. 
—ap*> Gitt. 7a; nap" “i 4a; = >) vex, Ber. 28a; 
ona} say grace, ibid. 50a; “pr? they or der, Gitt. 49 b.’ 

3d plur. fem.—§ 287. [BT 7>wp?; M ()RouNp"; S Sp23].— 
JaDe"? they hinder, Col. MS., Zeb. 40 a. 

Ist plur. com.—§288. a) [BT >()up3; S \jiaa].— Sap" 
Hag. 56, Yeb. 1214; 12s Pes. 103 6; pn we order, Hor. 
136; Vat. Ber. 45 b. 

b) “2 we send, Sanh. 109 a. 

c) ‘Jina: Ber. 36 a, ed. Ven. 


IDPS, AG., ed. pr. 1130; PIy>, Ig9. Serira, 25. 
2 TarE, TG., ed. Cassel, §9. 
8 FIN} let them give a FAN “QW, HG., ed. pr. 110d. 
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IMPERATIVE.— Sing. masc.—§ 289. a) [BT 5(*)wp; M S°aNp; 
S \je].—T3t sell, Ber. 626; yeu repair, Yeb. 63a; Op 
Tam. 27}; Sap B. Q. 117a; Fa Ber. 54a; MAX prepare, 
M. Q. 276; 2SM count, Meg. 11. 

b) "3 send, B. M. 4a; "OD give tithes, Ned. 44b; "NEN 
believe, Gitt. 30 b. 

c) Siap Sanh. 486; yiat B. M. 108 a. 

Sing. fem.—§ 290. a) [T *>°~p; S wAjs].—"d"S2 cook, Ned. 
666; “a°>w pay, B. M. 420. 

Plur. mase.—§291. a) [BT 35()wp; S om, adNis].— ia 
R. H. 17a; 1 prepare, A. Z. 17a; V2"p come early, 13"EM 
come late, Ber. 8a; "53 spread out, Er. 94a; with loss of stem- 
vowel: pry Gitt. 846; 2aT B. B. 22a. 

InFINITIVE.—§ 292. The usual form of the infinitive is "iwp; 
the other forms occur but sporadically. The change of the first 
vowel to 7 is rare. 

a) qattalé:’ "Mvaw Col. MS., Meg. 4a (voc.) ;’ “pw to lie, 
Sanh. 98a; "BIOD ibid. 42a; "MDW to give praise, Pes. i “iT 
to send, Sabb. 108 b; “272 to bless, “Ds to vex, M. Q. 9b; “2p 
Col. MS., Zeb. 86a; "8i5T > Ber. 296; “wind to lie flat, Sabb. 


104a. 
b) qittnlée:' ~yix"a> to subtract, Zeb. 376; “ip'n? to do 


the proper thing, B. M. 108a; "Zi"°M to explain, eb. 59 a; 
"a'ivy to make an ‘érab, Er. 75 b; sin to make unfit, Zeb. 42 a, 
for “Dis y> Pes. 85 a, read with eds. and MSS. “Sur. 

c) qattala: nviat> to sell, A. Z. 306; NpiBO> to doubt, 
Ned. 2b; Sahin to be wanting, Hor. 11 b. 

d) qattile: “T52 to lash, Pes. 52a, B. M. 86a. 

e) qattale: "35 to lie flat, M. MS., Sabb. 104 a. 

JS) qattala: Nmb>xD to cut, split, B.Q. 1136 (but ef. Levy’s 
Dictionary, s. v.). 

g) qattil: ma™> Yeb. 39); San to wound, B. Q. 87a; 
y12> to say grace, Ber. 530; ww? to uproot, B. B. 82a. 

h) qattal: zr2> Ber. 226. (This might also be a form 
qattal.) 

t) maqattil: wy? B. B. 82a. 


1 Cf. Barth, Nominalbildung, §101 sq. 
2 Yemen MSS. have sometimes _ or ‘)_ for 5, which is the Arabic way of vocalization. 
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j) maqattal: M357 to become darker, Nidd. 206; 9p%22 
to patch, ‘Arakh, B. B. 20a. 

k) maqattala: NIE to free, Qidd. 64 b. 

1) qattalaié: “nap to fumigate with sulphur, B. Q. 93 b; 
eal) to benefit, M. Q. 12 a; IT to turn, V. L., A. Z. 38 b. 

m) qattalai: “Www, ‘Arakh, M. Q. 12a.’ 

AcTIVE ParTICIPLE.—§293. The ‘2-prefix has sometimes an 
i vowel. At times it is dropped (§58), especially with enclitic 
pronouns. 

Sing. masc.—§ 294. a) wen explains, Ned. 2b (§ 8); 
naw puts under ban, ibid. 7b; vine explains, ibid. 34a; 21 
sells, ibid. 31b; S-wa72 neutralizes, Pes. 115); BE amic= clings, 
B. M. 71a; perhaps also Sam wounds, M. MS., B. Q. 87a; Bp 


Ber. 18 b.’ 
b) “Irv returns, Ned. 336; mba’ shaves, ibid. 19b; M55b% 


leaves, ‘Artkh, Meg. 126; Mb” rows, Keth. 85a; "237 B. Q. 
10la; "70% recites, Ber. 10a, 13a; “7% seeks, Ber. 15a; 
mania makes glad, Ber. 35. 

Sing. fem.—§ 295. TMES3 atones, Mace. 116; NWS vewres, 
Yeb. 63a; — adorns, ‘ibid. 63b; NTT "2 turns, ris Npwn. 
rpwr, lies, Ned. 91a; NMDE% makes ineffective, Ber. 55a; 
NIP" comes near, B. B. "73 b; N75" _~relents, Yeb. 636; 
ap" Ned. 91 a. 

Plur. pi lying VT they an ger, Ned. 216; “BX vex, 
ibid. 23a; "pwn tell lies, R. H.32b; "pod remove, “730 pro- 
nounce benediction, Ber. 44b; "S73 Taan. 23 b, 245, Ber. 10 a; 
anyaa frighten, Meg. 29a; aay =’. scatter, strew, Gitt. 57a; 
naps’ steal, Ber. 18b; ™w2"a A. Z. 196; “Aap Ber. 186; "daw 
vine- gardeners, B. M. 73a; ww Pes. 113. a; mow benefit, 
M. Q. 12a; _ 

Plur. fem.—§ 297. {Waa wink, Sabb. 626; ym move, 
Sanh. 676; 42072 keep warm, Gitt. 70 a. 


1 “V7, SM., No. xxv. (voc.) ; NED. ibid. No. Lxx.; xSio3, Se’él., ed. pr., p. 20; 
NOMAD, AE. 73; NIDID, iid. 282; APSO, TG., ed. Cassel, §28; PND to explain, TG., 
ed. Harkavy, §290; 7: TR. 11; 9. 

2595, HG., ed. pr., 133d; ipa: Igg. Serira, 35. 


3 N23 XP: HG. ed. pr. 100b. 
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PAssIVE PaRTICIPLE.— Sing. masc.—§298. PATS squeezed 
in, Sabb. 65a; "BE explained, Ber. 55a; PB pampered, 
Sabb. 109 a, B. Q. 34a; "om. broken, bw entire, Taan. 25a; 
yao stretched flat, Sabb. 104. a; Ya72 ts leprous, Hull. 60a; 
="p2 is nearer, Ber. 44 b. 

Sing. fem.—§ 299. N32 proper, Taan. 226; NOM Ned. 
87a, NIOT"2 wanting, ibid. 236; NpBC doubtful, Béca 4b; 
NTSI"2 intercalated, Ned. 63 a; e. NDIA with young, B. Q. 47 a. 

“Plur. mase. —§300. yo Yeb. 63a; VEI2/2 are gathered, 
Ned. 86; "35% ceaienil ‘Sabb. 54a, 109a; APES doubted, 
Qidd. 39 a; Ew tired, Ber. 6b; "Wa" dried, A. Z. 28d; "p22"3 
gathered, Ber. 56a; "27S, Alfasi, B. M., Pereq. IV. a 

Plur. fem. —§301. 2"pa are near, Sabb. 104 a; "pena are 
separated, Keth. 5b; (RI70%2 placed with interruption, B. B. 73.4; 
W123 scattered, Ber. 56a; Wer. are tithed, Hull. 7 b. 

PARTICIPLES WITH ENCLITIC SuBJECT- PRONOUNS. — Active 
Participle.—§ 302. a) Nio"a% Ber. 536; NIT I repeat, 
ibid.; NITWT2 will answer, Sanh. 91a (2); ‘NW I send, 


Sabb. 108 b. 
b) mo"E thou explainest, Hull. 58a; M3 372 Ber. 535; 


mo. divorcest, ibid. 56a; MIDNA thou sellest, B. M. 72a, 
rat wilt thou lead, Keth. 63 a (f. ); mar, Alfasi, B. B. 400. 

c) NIT we oribe, Taan. 24 a; NIETO we sell, Qidd. 59 a; 
wea we » put in order, Taan. 14a; opr we take, Ber. 44a; 
op. WANS, ibid. 52a; IPPrw rapa we silence, ibid. 33a; 
Ws so ibid. 36.a; "ITP Pes. 58 a; wasn Yeb. 41 0.’ 

d) IMEI ye favor, Keth. 84b; wrs"22 Ber. 42a; IFnpso7 
ye remove, B. M. 73 a; 30M abaya) Keth. 112 a; prazt M. MS., 
Sanh. 30a; prabe Sanh. 30 a; MF Dap Sabb. 88 a; ea ye 
diminish, B. M. 77 a.’ 

Passive Participle.—§303. b) ETpz"a thou art bidden, Ber. 
10a; NIPE"S Yeb. 656 (f.); navn io art with child, B. B. 
141d. 

c) PMNs we are far, B. B. 736; WIPE Yeb. 476. 

d) AMS Ip! ye are near, B. B. 65a. 


INDWMD, TG, ed. Cassel, $91; FPSO, idid. $9. 
23M Ip, He. 4; FMDAPA, HG. od. pr. 107. 
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Aph'él. 
PrerFEct— 

Sing. 3d masc. .. UPN DUP SiopN 
8d fem... na Rdepe | (e).m7 eb ops | no biopsy 
2d mase. . . mbUpN (te) .AdUpN — 
2d fem. . rSupy — -- 
Ist com. . . [n]"Supe [M]"S Eps [n}*Siupr 

(| sSUpN sb"upy sDIUpAR 

Plur. 3d masc. ) | SHUN : 
Bd fem... UPN TP UPN - 
2d mace. . .| wM>ups | — (t) ARS "UPN 
eli 5 | DUPN -NIDUPR PS UPR 

OU PRPS AT UPN UPN 
IMPERFECT — 

Sing. 3d masc.. . ( "3 5'2»'"9) » p> ("3,25 '"5) , S°ap > 
3d fem... . ise Soph = 
2d mase.. . >upm | >Opr 
Ist com... Supe | | Ups 

Plur. 3d masc. . . | | ("99 ,"9) ‘}sdepd 
8d fem... | | (m5), upd 
2d mase. . . | | ("2) JL epr 
Ist com. .. dupe Sus 

IMPERATIVE— 

Sing. 2d mase. . . Supe S"upR 
2d fem... ~— “Supe ; 

Plur. 2d mase. . . bao ,sbupse [ysd-ops SDIUPR 

INFINITIVE........ "DIOR 
PaRrTICIPLE— 

Active, sing. masc. UP a Up 

fem. . | Noup NEP 

Passive, sg. masc. | bupa 

fem. . | | eoups 
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EXAMPLES FOR APH‘EL. 


Perrect.— 3d sing. masc.—§304. a) [B 5upm; TM S°upr; 
S \juj].— THON he testified, Ber. 58 a; P"24N he lit, Sabb. 21 b; 
TPES entrusted, Sebu. 450; TDN Ned. 396; Spur caused to 
pass over, Sanh. 776; PPTs ($68) grew old, Zeb. 59a; 7°5M8 
became worm-eaten, Mace. 7b; Mw ‘En Y. Bekh. 44. 

b) MSW he looked at, Ber. 28 a; “HIN Ned. 41a; MIMS 
made profit, B. Q. 50a; MDZN found, B. M. 23b.' 

c) MinON putrefied, Naz. 50a; (PS TaN causes us to hear, 
Ned. 73a, Meg. 7a, R. H. 6a, Taan. 30a). 

3d sing. fem.—§305. a) [B n>upn; T n>"opy, n>apx; M 
MNUPR, MRwpR; S 2g]. TAN she began, Gitt 73 a, 
Yeb. 79 b; TTD"SAN Nidd. 57b; mb's mS Yeb. 26a; TE"ITN Alf. 
Pes. 7 a, With loss of stem-vowel: PToSIN Nidd. 57 b; naps 
Yeb. 396 (legal style). 

b) NBN M. Q. 27b; NTTCN Tem. 31a.’ 

c) Syipme she became old, Nidd. 47 a. 

2d sing. masc.—§ 3064. [B PoUpi; = NFDOPN, n>"upr; 
Pal. Talm. M2UpR; M M>"UpN; S adjsj].— MIEN didst spoil, 
Keth. 616; MATON didst witness, Pes. 113 b; MEPMS madest dif- 
ficult, B. B. 129 a; FIN didst turn, Pes. 86; FINDUN didst 
find, B. M. 63a! 

2d sing. fem.—§ 306 B. M"YD"N didst place, B. Q. 114 a. 

1st sing. com.—§307. a) |B nbupn; = MD UPR; Pal. Talm. 
mSupr; M m-S"upr, nsup 8; S aSaei] Pees I stirred up, 
Sanh. 95 a (Palest.); mene I gained claim to possession, B. B. 
41a; "PIT& I suppor ted Ned. 22a; "PMS I have removed, 
B. B. 26 a; maou I have one ed, Taan. 29a; man I 
have destroyed, ‘En Y. ibid. 25 a.! 

b) "MDNR Sabb. 140d, B. Q. 206; "TAN I chased away, 
B. M. 1086; “358 Sanh. 95 a. 

3d plur. =o a) [B NUP IT; T AS "SpN; Pal. Talm. 
WOUpR; M Super; S om, aXjej].— "PN Zeb. 86a; ITHON 
Sanh. 27 a; TPN wae dark, Pes. 118 b; Va"IPR came before, 


1 Whether MDON is originally Qal, as Kautzsch holds (Gramm. des bibl. Aram., p. 174), 
or Aph‘él, as Noldeke (GGA. 1884, p. 1019) asserts, is immaterial as regards the form. 


2PMaoRN, TG., ed. Harkavy, §388. 
SP IN, HG. ed. pr. 102d. 
s7TPON, HG. ed. pr. 8c; mane, SM. No. V. a (voce.) ; MO oN ibid. No. XXIII, 


(voe.). 
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Ber. 506; Sp"T""N were far away, Hull. 17a. With loss of stem- 
vowel, by analogy with the participle: 12"9p"S C. MS., Zeb. 86 a; 
“TION B. Q. 73. a; WVAIPR Hag. Hat. Sabb. 88.a; "78 Men. 64 b. 

b) AMDUN Ned. 50 ab, Sanh. 109 a; 1777 Taan. 236; INSEN 
were successful, A. Z. 26.a.' 

c) *>spuN they caused to be removed, Qidd. 81 a; (ATD"SIMEN 
they siege od them, ibid. 69 b). 

d) “AVON Nidd. 66a; FEN Gitt. 2b; FUOIR Ber. 506, 55d; 
TPN Qidd. 70 b; “A558 Meg. 14 b; PMN have adopted, Hull. 4a.’ 

‘3d plur. fem.—§309. re PBN have ameliorated, B. M. 110b; 
}TDUN have found, Nidd. 48 a.’ 

2d plur. masc.—§310. a) [FMSUpHM; 3 TIM UPN; S e saNjel J. 

— PROMS ye made war, Tam. 31 b. 

b) FIMMDIN M. MS., B. B. 1710; AMMDUN Sabb. 67a; 
we ye paid attention, Suce. 31 a. 

Ist plur. com.—§311. a) [B83 DOP; T PO"UPR; M ¥:>°Upx 

Sai, ei ].— —IP2"TNN Ber. 15a. With loss of see wad: 
iPOnMN began, Ber. 14b; PTS Sanh. 26 b; WPeaoN Nidd. 30 a. 

b) NIMDWN Pes. 26; (MDW ON Ned. 79a; a N C. MS., Zeb. 
68 b; WhDwN Sabb. 305; “HDR Hor. 10a.‘ 

ImpERFECT.—3d sing. masc.—§312. a) [B Sup, Dep; T 
"Up"; M Swpr2; S \jai].— TM) Qidd. 81a; p'Va2 becomes 
sweet, Ber. 39a; oem puts under ban, ‘Ar. 28a; pur Qidd. 17a; 
“"ar> puts under heavy restrictions, Yeb. 88a; TODD B. M. 58a. 

b) TT? B.Q. 81a; maw" ibid. 49b; "aT" Keth. 16 b; “37 
Ber. 6a; da> Ned. 25a; mE" lets fly, A. Z. 10a: 

2d sing. mase.—§313. a) ° 39h punishest, Hag. 5b; Pag 
windest skeins, ‘Arfkh, Yeb. 63 a; ‘ann Pes. 7 a. 

b) MDWM findest, Sabb. 152. , 

Ist sing. com.—§314. a) PMN Taan. 23 b. 

b) “IT8 I take my word back, Sanh. 102 b.° 

3d plur. mase.—§315a. |B yup, POU"; = Poup, 
Poup'; M Pup; S eSpai].—127p"> Sabb. 1516; warm} ‘Ar. 
28 a; wad they sishion, ‘En Y. Gitt. 56a; 325p" Sebu. 12a; 
THO" Alf. B. B. 29a. 

1 ppons became worm-eaten, Hal. Pes., §61. 


FDO, HG. ed. pr. 984; PIDEN, ibid. 1300. 
737M, HG. ed. pr. 29d. 

472 TTR. TG., ed. Harkavy, §80; Pay) ao ibid. §§ 64, 330. 
SATIN, TC., ed. Harkavy, $335; mm, HG. ed. pr. 35d. 
6 bay, HG. ed. pr. 94c. 
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3d plur. fem.— §315 8. ywa7> Gitt. 56 a. 

2d plur. mase.—§316. [B POUPOM: T FoUpH; M }>UpNn; 

S aSgez] —ApInn ye claim possession, B. B. 29b; WAPHOM ye 
pay attention, Ned. 916; }AMZ wm Alf. ibid. 

1st plur. com.—§317. “ pms Taan. 23 b. 

b) MDw2 Sabb. 30d. 

Sawekaeits:-~-iting. masc.—§318. a) [B >dupm; T "UPR: 
S \ je} ].— RON hide, Sabb. 51a; TSN Ber. 555; DMIPS Ned. 3a. 

b) nmEN let fly, Sebu. 306; "PEN Succ. 44d. 

Sing. fem.—§319. a) [T SUpR, "SUPN; S wNjsj].—"2"IpS 
Sabb. 1516, eds. , 

Plur. mase.—§ 320. a) [T %5°wpx; Pal. Talm. }>upx; S 
wail, adSjoj |. — ATION Ned. 40a; sorbuiy finish, Ber. 8b; 
WS°MIMN begin, M. Q. 22a; A7"725N_ teach, ibid. 136; YON turn 
south, B. B. 25b; 32°M8 come early, Sanh. 70b; Sw twist, 
‘En Y., Bekh. 8b. , 

b) (T SSepN ].— NII arrange the pieces, Gitt. 676; J7DIN 
Sanh. 38a. — . 

c) PIM be strong, hail! Gitt. 62a; 77238 teach ye, P. MS., 
Ber. 13, 

d) "ATIN return, Keth, 84 b. 

INFINITIVE.—§321. The usual form of the infinitive is "SIUpN; 
all the other forms occur only sporadically. , 

a) ’aqttilé: "TmDNd Qidd. 70; "THON to testifu, Mace.6a; 
“ZIMEN fo separate, Qidd, 69 b; ““iD7N to remind, Ber. 14); 
“ne to warn, Mace. 23a; STANK to be — B. B. 98 b; 
“win ‘DN ($23) to declare false, Sanh. 69a; "M78 to extend, 
B. Q. 50a; sma to cause to grow, M. Q. 2b; nb to destroy, 
Taan. 29a ($50). 

b) ’iqtilé: "DICE’ND to make unfit, Pes. 146; “imwexd to 
make water, B. B. 196; "2iwo"Kd to inform against, Yoma 20 
(some eds. ). _ 

c) ’aqtal: Aians V.L., Pes. 17a.’ 

d) maqtalé: "Mima to stretch, M. Q. 10a (catch-word of 
the Tésephoth); (A7""U572 Ber. 536). 

e) maqtal: ME) to let fly, A.Z. 10a; DIP Yoma 18d. 

f) miqtal: "3 M. MS., B. Q. 816; ot to trouble, 
Meg. 22 b. 

g) naqtal: "572 B. Q. 816. 


1 mIa7N> (Meg. 25a) is a quotation of the Targum to Lev. 18:21. 
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h) ’aqtalaié: “BEN to teach, MSS. B. B. 1556; “aN 
(contracted from ~towTs) to carve, cut to pieces, A. Z. 38 b." 

AcTIvE ParTiciPLE.— Sing. masc.—§ 322. a) 5 >prva Ned. 
9b; WIpa ibid. 13a; M2 Sabb. 1406; THO Ber. 600; 
“ara Sebu. 46 a. 

b) "DT reminds, Ned. 326; mw ibid. 816, 546; Mawe 
Sanh. 1066; D72'0% lets hear, Ned. 5a, 55a;” FaMNa is astonished, 
B. B. 986; “W272 Zeb. 25a; "M2372 teaches, A. Z. 3b. 

Sing. fem.—§ 823. ron. causes loss, B. M. 17b; Rit272 
gives in marriage, Ned. 23 a; NMS causes pain, Sabb. 93 b; 
(eds. JANE; cf. $226). 

Plur. mase.— § 324. a) “5mm begin, Sabb. 144.4; “PEs ibid. ; 
“ara ‘Ar. 28 a; “onde Sanh. 69 a (§23c); "723" B. B. 149 a; 
wer Sanh. 90 b; mT Meg. 186; 5M Dw Pes, 1126; "OB 
B. M. 109 a. 

b) ys" Gitt. 56a; “ara Nidd. 126; "T"5%3 Pes. 112); 
“TCH Keth. 676; with retention of the vowel of the singular. 

Plur. fem.—§ 325. jon B. M. 16a; }77W2 are black, Ber. 
28a; TICE! cause damage, Taan. 25a; NSS cause pain, eds. 
Sabb. 33 b. 

PassIVE ParTicipLE.—§326. Pima Bekh. 126; pee Hull. 
59a; Noo A. Z. 20a; nda" Ber. 17a; "D"%7 Nidd. 12d; 
pos ‘Er. 21a; "pees ‘En Y. ‘Hull. 59a. ’ 

PARTICIPLES WITH ENCLITIC SuBJEcT- Pronouns. — Active 
Participle.—§327. a) zou I deliver, Hag. 5a; nub"a0S 
I dip, Sabb. 1086; NITCES I spoil, ibid.; SMT T cause 
profit, B. M. 73 a." 

b) mmDw2 Ber. 19a; MMW strippest, ibid. 56b; nar 
destroyest, B. M. 86a (M. in ma) 

c) NITED B. M. 1094; ron: 2 Ber. 146; wT. abid. 
26 b; wrt Yoma 19a; pees Pes. 105 a; pI Sebu. 
460; Prorina M. MS., Pes. 55a; "27572 Keth. 1036; Wp tT 
‘Ar. 220.‘ 

d) PME" ye flatter, Keth. 63b; AFVEIN2 (or IFrEIT) 
‘bid. 84 b; ITNT ye turn away, M. Q. 22a; IFITOE B.M. 73a. 

IMSINAN to wait, HG. 324. 

2ab° ms NP, 7G., ed. Harkavy, §§245, 275; P>weNp. ibid., $§334, 337, 340, for ND 


re yav. 

expt, HG. ed. pr. 70d (£.); INDY, ibid. Wc. 

49], TR. ii, 10; WMA, ibid. 38; JOYS TS, HG. 4; Pl ea HG. ed, 
pr. 125d; yo? 2. TG., ed. Sashes § 231; PRP MV: TG., ed. Connt, 891. 
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Ithpe'él and Ithpa‘‘al. 
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ITHPE' SL. 
PreRFECT— 

Sing. 3d mase... 7 (iu) .> “UPS 
8d fem. .. — »RDUP'N 
2d mase... rboprs 
Ist com. .. [naps Inbbops 

SUP N (am) AS EEN 

Plur. 3d mase. , drop N : 
8d fem... OPN 
2d mase. . . IMDUP SR IMSOPS AMS op N 

nb- shop's . a 
1st com. UPN fend 
IMPERFECT — 

Sing. 3d mase... Sup» (iw) Ep") 
Sd fem... .. bop n (ie) Sopa 
2d mase. . bop n (jn) ‘Sop 
2d fem... .! at aoc 
Ist com. . .| DUP 'N UPS 

Plur. 3d mase... | [WA>wpr) 
3d fem... | up 
2d mase... | ()sbupm 
Ist com. .. | — aaa 

IMPERATIVE — | 
Sing. mase...... DUp"N DUp's 
_  eerer — aia 
Plur. mase...... NUP N ate 
INFINITIVE........ “IOP'S 
ParticIpLE— 
oup" vp" 


Sing. mase...... 


NUP" 








ITHPA ‘AL. 





(ito ,"ta) , Stopes 
(tO). | NOTOP"N 
rbup 

(ie) fn] “Sapte 
Supt 

DWP N 

i2UPS 
AVSUPN 
NIDUE"N 


(ta) , top> 
Eph 
UP 

UP 
SUBS 
sup"? 
up" 
nadupn 
Sup) 


(to) , SUP" 


(02 ,"t2) AWE N 


“SiON 


sup 
— "3 
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EXAMPLES FOR ITHP” EL. 

Perrect.— 3d sing. masc.—§328. a) [B 5upnx; T Supny, 
OPM] — DEN he consulted, Ber. 27b; 773° was necessary, 
Ned. 2956; S"pP"N was pierced, Hull. 46a; Pp pu Pes. 886 
(C. MS. phar); FON Ned. 67a, 76b; oe amex disap- 
peared, Ned. 506, M. Q. 120; D>UEN was split, Ber. 56; 
> prune was taken away, Hag. 2 b. Ce 

b) [T dopns] — TIN was punished, M. Q. 25a; “TEP"S took 
offence, Ned. 22; SEIN was irreverent, Ned. 64b; DED"N took 
trouble, Zeb. 15 a (SEpR Hull. 44 a, id.); “PENDS was insulting, 
disobedient, M. Q. 16a; "TS Ned. 50a; SopN arrived, ibid. 
62a; MOMS was found, ibid. 50 “a ; 

c) sina N was written, Zeb. 2b; 35 S2"8 grew bulbous, “Arakh, 
‘Er. 296; ‘yim DN was spilled, i 57 b; 4p OMS met with an 
accident, eds. B. Q. 29.4; 3158" was divided, B. B. 121. 

3d sing. fem.—§329. a) [B noupnin; = n>Upny; Pal. 
Talm. N>"upmx, M>upmy; M medvo*pny, mxde*py; S aSgcJj]. 
—h> pres met with accident, B. Q. 29a; Tao Sabb. 3a; 
NUAO"N was soaked, Suce. 10b; NOTUE’N was explained, Ber. 
25 b; RMON ibid. Ned. 606; NDEI was turned, M. Q. 20a; 
spony was likened, Sanh. 95 a; ns"O°N"N ‘En Y. Ned. 50a.’ 

b) NECD"N was ashamed, Taan. 5a; SDOE'N became unfit, 
Zeb. 15a; rispaR was pierced, Hull. 19a; mI wa"N rebelled, 
B. M. 84); NODSN was taught, Ber. 24b; DSN Sabb. 148d.‘ 

2d sing. masc.—§ 330. [T RFS "UPNN; Pal Talm. mdupr'n; 


M n>-upns; S adpoJj]. —FSID"N didst mingle, Keth. 77b; 


moms B. B. 170. 
Ist sing. com.—§331. a) [T mS-upm's; Pal. Talm. pris 


M mborpny, mbocps; S aed]. — "SION" Gitt. 58a; °3"S 
I was vient Yeb. 66a.° 


INDOMNN, AG. 501; Sam (or SHAM), AG. ed. pr. 1334. 

25NP OH W Alfasi, ANDI mindr, passing into "5. 

soo Sabb. 1166 (‘En Y. n>"yMy). Palestinean.— PDMS, TG., ed. 
Harkavy, 8550; INWAKON was heard, SM. No. xcv., passing into a" woutee ND Oa 


HG. 293. 
4The traditional pronunciation of lengthened forms of the Ithpe‘él are RPEPS 


‘up, ayo) 2p: etc. What justification there is for such a pronunciation it is difficult 


to tell. 
S975 ON, HG. ed. pr. 100d. 
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Sanh. 97a, Ber. ‘49a; “SREN Iam enguaneds F, MS., B. ms i 
"952°x I took counsel, B. B. 300.’ 

3d plur. mase.—§332. a) [B UPN; = ID UPN, ‘UpM; 
Pal. Talm. {>UpMs; M POUNpMY, Pou"pMy; S oSiodj, adie]. 
—ISEIMs B. B. 746; AMNID"N were afraid, Meg. 3a; “S™OX"S 
Gitt. 720; 35 “SE°N were divided, Sabb. 156.a.? 

b) sprue ‘Ar. 180; weds C. MS., M. Q. 12a; DEN 
differed, Zk, 11); 39SEN were eine up, Sanh. 110a; "D"TTN 
were charred, singed, Nidd. 28a; VNAN broke in, Sanh. 109a.° 

c) “BIOD"N were ashamed, Gitt. 29b.! 

d) "IITR, WWTIPN took heed, Qidd. 69b; T379°N rebelled, 
Yeb. 108a; d wae Yoma 19b; DAIPPN were caught, Taan. 23b- 
SNEDN fell in ruins, Meg. 4a; PEN Hull. 44a; “MEN took 
leave, M. Q. 9a; FINS were blasted, B. M. 1056; FATHN 
ibid. 106.a.° 

3d plur. fem.—§ 333. [T NOCOPMN, NOUPMN, UPN; 
S — » wojoz], Vez] — TSN 'B. B. 24 a; vIPs were torn, 
Qidd. 70b; j203"N were married, Keth. 53d; Pos bowed, ‘En 
Y. A.Z.17b; Spas ‘Arkh Yoma 196; “NOTD°N were split, ‘En 
Y. Bekh. 36a, by analogy with °"5.° 

2d plur. masc.— § 334. [T TMSUPNN ; M TNSop"ny, 
ie ups; S eas jiedj].—impyeroe B. Q. 108 (M. MS. 

MPSMSN); AMTMSTN ye became rich, Hor. 10; ATMAN ye 
Py wait, Sabb. 1364; SM UE"N ye took leave, M. Q. 9a 
(‘En Y. villas ; 
siees, 8S ehied] =_— Hull. i110; giao tig 49a: 

ImPERFECT.— 3d sing. masc.—§336. a) [B DupM; T > upn; 
M Sup ms, Sapa; S \ jad]. 

b) ard is broken, Ber. 28a; “n> Sabb. 1100; TIM 
takes care, Gitt. 69b; 3 momu> is found, Ned. 44a. i 

c) DIE") is unfit, Zeb. 27 a. 

PF Daal HG. ed. pr. 15a. 

249°SB°N, Log. Sertra, 20; TOPMBN, idid. 37. 

USRSRGN, Hal. Pes. $73; W>oprN, HG. 129 (voe.). 

#7 D77EN, TG. ed. Harkavy, §320. 

5 IMO, HG. ed. pr. 92a: DMM, ibid. 126c. 

OTIS, HG. ed. pr. 1304; ToaN, ibid. 1344; FYPHN, Log. Serira, 15 (V Spy). 


TRIS MOMON, Jog. Sertra, 44; JVI" OB WS Alfasi, B. M. IV. 
8 Without 5: Iw" is delivered up, B. M. 8a; “WIT? A. Z. 280. 
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3d sing. fem.—§ 337. a) B'DEM is explained, Sabb. 140a; 
Tay'M is done, B. M. 290. 

6) “aMmn is broken, B. M. 107a; TasnM is done, A. Z. 10a. 

2d sing. masc.—§338. ZindM listen, B. M. 59a. 

1st sing. com.—§339. a) PON I consult, Ber. 27b. 

b) “3MON I am engrossed, B. Q. 40a; “HTN I go back, 
Ned. 50a. - 

3d plur. masc.—§ 340. [BT p>epm; M Purpm3; s 
ohne]. —1D05" are unfit, Zeb. 4b, 5a; 3995" differ, ibid. 
i1b; wmre> wait, Sabb. 1844; apo exchange, mix up, ibid. 
54b; sdsand get accustomed, Ned. 66); nop are punished, 


Béca 16a." 

3d plur. fem.—§ 341. warms) are heard, M. Q. 166; joan 
ulcerate, Sabb. 540. 

2d plur, masc.—§ 342. FoupnMm Keth. 19a; 303M are 
ashamed, Qidd. 18 a. 

ImPERATIVE.— Sing. masc.—§343. “STITN take heed, Pes. 
112a; 95U°N have untied, Yeb. 39b; "EN take as pay, B. M. 
1184; waMwN make thyself heard, Sanh. 95b; } momtx Jind, ibid. 
95a; UDP Ns adorn thyself, Sabb. 26a. 

Plur. mase.—§ 344. TWIN keep away, Nidd. 47a. 

INFINITIVE.—§ 345. The usual form of the infinitive is “Siopms; 
the other forms occur only sporadically. 

a) ’ithqatalé: "S15a°N5 to consult, B. B.126; “TTR M. 
MS., Pes. 1100; "inmwN ibid. 100; “DBI M. Q. 2ab; MII 
to act slyly, Sabb. 38a; "35>B°N to differ, ‘Er. 3a. 

b) ’ithqatala: NTN Mace. 235. 

c) ’ithqatala: aon to be married, Keth. 536. 

d) mithqatalé: “‘Siup 2 to be broken, interrupted, Pes. 8a 
(fragment ed. Lowe) ; — to peel off, Yeb. 76a. 

e) mithqatal: a: B. B. 1734; qev> to follow, A. Z. 
27b; but the last example is more probably Qal. 

f) mithqatala: N132% to be lashed, H. MS., B. M. 86a. 

g) ’ithqatalaié: “atm to flow over, ‘Arikh, Yom 78 a.” 

PaRTICIPLE.— Sing. masc.—§ 346. a) ya" Ned. 54a; 
myava is frightened, Sanh. 94a. 

b) 732% is lashed, H. MS., B. M. 86a; ops is broken, 
Pes. 8a; "7 TANS ibid. 1116. 

199°5B9, HG. ed. pr. 106a; FAI, 7G., ed. Harkavy, $546. 

2FADIOND, Se’el. 18; MZAOD WN, ibid. 12; ADIOS, ibid. 21. 
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Sing. fem.—§ 347. N7Ta9t2 M. MS., Pes. 54a; NTA rebels, 
Keth. 576; N79" acts “slyly, Mace. 236; R302" is married, 


Sabb. 94a. 

Plur. masc.— § 348. ei ans i B. B. 4a; aad are 
Ned. sau; m3"2 ide Hemasteen, Sanh, 26a; bern Zeb. 18b. 

Plur. fem. — § 349. panes Sabb. 236; janz2 Ber. 6a; 
oa" Gitt. 71}; 2P2" are wounded, ed. Ven. Ber. 6a; ya02"2 
are married, Ber. 56a. 

Pa 
a) NIU32 I remember, Ber. 446; SIVTINS I tale po B. B. 
29a; NTE" stretch myself, A. Z. 700; NIO'EN Sabb. 32a. 

b) MOBS art caught, Ber. 56a; nao art married, Keth. 
616 (f. ). 

c) NITPE Qidd. 39a. 





EXAMPLES FOR ITHPA“AL. 


PERFECT.— 3d sing. masc.—§ 351. a) [B bwpnn; T Supms; 
M SONPMN; S \h.54]].— "NIMS became rich, Gitt. 30; SIMON 
Pes. 104.4; jDITS was sold, Ber.5b; S258 was manured, A. Z. 
49a; MME she brought forth, Gitt. 69b ($236); jaTS Ned. 
31b; "pS" ibid. 41a; “FSS became rich, ibid. 50a. 

b) WAMDN Pes. 8a (ed. pr.) ; DAMON was closed up, Yeb. 75b. 

c) pinmio was burned, Pes. 82b; ‘pmo Er. 60a; 3535°8 
was stolen, B. M. 79a; WiIP"S ‘Arkh, Ned. 31a; "iSE°S has 
profit, Sanh. 81a; "iWE"N(1) let her be freed, Yeb. 19a. 

d) “ONO'S was of benefit, Gitt. 35a. 
S sX.2Jj] Fra Seems sil Hull. 60a; NUAU"N was 
persuaded, Yeb. 1086; N38 escaped, B. M. 856; NIPUN 
staggered, Nidd. 17b; NOIPN, NDIPS, Keth. 620; MZIPMS 
Ned. 50a; TIO IP NS was betrothed, Yeb. 110a.° 

2d sing. com.—§353. [M2vpNT; T Nm2UpPMR, Mupnx; M 
ndNoNpny; S asp]. —PvanwN art in error, Zeb. 26a; 
MIDN"N didst stay, Hull. 1050; MTBE"N didst neglect to come, 
Keth. 111); MpoxN didst busy thyself, Keth. 776. 


ing", HG. 264. 
2 Cf. for the development of meaning Arabic ACG; and Ss. 
359NIDN (for PAY), SM. No. x.; mado, TG., ed. Cassel, §53. 
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Ist sing. com.—§ 354. [Bm>epnn; T n*>upmy; M mdoxpry 
S aSa54].—"vancx I swore, Sanh. 109); *SDmo-~ I looked, 
B.M. 85b; "2DMON I was in danger, Keth. 61a, O. MS., Sabb. 
1450; “PON Pes. 1134; "MMT I stretched myself out, B.M. 
85." 

3d sng masc.—§355. a) [B wp; T s>epmx; Pal. Talm. 
Pouprer; M poopy; S eSiej, adjed].— RN became 
rich, ‘ios 3b; TDNN(?) C. MS., M. Q. 256 (eds. WMtR).’ 

b) “prs sk Macc. 5b; "API" Yeb. 640; DAMMON were closed 
up, R.H.236; “13° made profit, A. Z. 2b; “I7a°N may they be 
scattered, Pes. 110b. 

3d plur. fem.— § 356. {IN show semen, Hull. 93b.° 

1st plur. com.—§ 357. NIPATSR I am (we are) attached, 
Sanh. 29a. , 

ImPpERFECT.— 3d sing. masc.—§358. e “sux”? Hag. 5b; 
“amd Gitt. 87a; TIE") Zeb. 31b; WHS Sabb. 81a; S433" 
is disfigured, B. B. 154b; pone B. M. 108¢ a.* 

b) prince is burned, Pes. 82b.° 

3d sing. fem. —§359. "WDNM Zeb. 25a; Dapnn Beg. 38a; 
yianm Ber. 516; yam happened, M. Q. 18b; SBM wr) Keth. 
8a; aN is covered with straw, B. M. 103b; {3°h) ibid. 19.4. 

2d sing. masc.—§360a. bomen B.M. 85a; "POEM Sanh. 95a. 

2d sing. fem—§3608. “FIOM Keth. 26. 

1st sing. com.—§361. “MMcN Ber. 316; “JOSN Taan. 25a; 
"S5°S ibid. 23b; 3DP°S Sanh. 98 a. 

3d plur. masc.—§ 362. a) "bwa"> Ned. 27a; 3323" ‘Er. 
47b; NID" Gitt. 336; MAD Taan. 230; A wE">D Sabb. 71a; 
spbor>, Spomo7> B. B. 43a." 

b) mona} Tosaphoth, Gitt. 33); “BUEN ?) Sabb. 110a. 

c) "722 Yeb. 72a. 

3d plur, fem.—§363. QW2> Ned. 27b; 1p7B"> Suce. 13d. 

2d plur. masc.—§ 364. <a Sanh. 19.4; "RIN B.M.59a. 

Ist plur. com.—§ 365. "SUN Taan. 25a. 

1 piaTs, TG., ed. Cassel, §1. 

2The regular form is very rare, having been superseded by the one with transposed 


final vowel. 


3 AP) ole TG., ed. Cassel, §53; WaDwN, ibid.; JOIN, HG., ed. pr. 81d. 
¢Odpm, Sota 40a. 

SpimmM, 7G., ed. Harkavy, §343. 

epORIT B. M. 906. 
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IMPERATIVE.— Sing. masc.—§366. a) SDFON Hull. 60a; 
“OS hide thyself, Yeb. 456; TN be fat, Sebu. 470. 

b) JWITN eds. Sebu. 470; SMM N Alfast Hull. 1326 (eds. 
prncs).’ . 

Plur. masce.—§ 367. a) 37°7Aw"S Alfasi B. B. 40d. 

b) 39°08 M. MS. B. B. 41a. 

c) AWN B. B. 40d. 

INFINITIVE.— § 368. The usual form of the infinitive is 
“SipMx ; the other forms occur only sporadically. 

a) ‘ithqattalé: "MIMpMNd fo open, Gitt. 69a; “AIFMON 
to be closed, R. H. 23b; “EN to profit, Sanh. 81a, A. Z. 2b, 
Yeb. 926; ““i7D°N to scatter, Gitt. 336, Yoma 2b; "TMAMN to 
praise, Pes. 50b; "ZiD ITS to be sold, ‘Ar. 29b; “20nd Meg. 7b, 
C. MS. “ziea°Kd, to cheer oneself up with wine. 

b) ithqattal : Mars to be astonished, 2 M. MS. Pes. 17a; 
and perhaps "iWE"N to be freed, Yeb. 19a; "M7A"8 Tos. Gitt. 330. 

c) ’ithqatala: NDDMOND to look, Hull. 60a; NPIS 
Men. 7a. 

d) *ithqattalé: “STN to be singed, Nidd. 28a. 

e) ’ithqattal: "pO"N to be torn out, Pes. 1115. 

f) ’ithqattalaié: “ars to wonder, Sanh. 20a. 

g) mithqattala: NIUE"D a9 to be freed, Rasi Yeb. 19a. 

h) “Ene 2 to melt, Sabb. 110a (V rw =V 0D). This 
example may also be imperfect; ef. $3626.’ 

PaRTICIPLE.— Sing. masc.— §369. a) “EDt2 is forgiven, 
Meg. 16a; {212 is sold, M. Q. 106; "YH grieves, B. M. 84a; 
33272 is smitten with leprosy, Hull. 60a; SmEn2 opens, Taan. 24a.’ 

b) VarIovS “En Y. Bekh. 440; pmo is paid, Pes. 28 a.* 

c) “ona benefits, Gitt. 44a, Hull. 131 a, Keth. 108 a. 

Sing. fem. —§370. NIPE"2 bidden, Yeb. 656; NIPT%S grows 
old, ‘Ar. 19a; NID, wa" is sold, ibid. 29b; RODS ‘2 Béca 
15a (by analogy with * "bys 


1 QM IPN, AG. ed. pr. 82d. 

2M, 7G., ed. Cassel, $41; "“NPDMO WD, TR., IL, 3; PNW, HG., ed. 
pr. 105d; “HB YON, idid. 410. 

. babi aya SM. No. x. (voe.), 

‘ mvantn. HG. ed. pr. 104d. 

SBI, HG. ed. pr. 82d. 
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Plur, mase.—§371. PERC Taan. 230; “Samora Suce. 45; 
“ron get rich, Pes. 50a; sbapya are pleasing, Taan. 23); 
psn are explained, Taan. ae: 22712 are sold, Mace. 2b. 

Plur. fem.—§ 372. joDmo 2 look, Bega 20a; Wwe" are 
explained, clear, Meg. hie: yario are unclear, tbid.; Wy “a are 
trimmed, Ned. 616, Ra3i; Worx Sabb. 140b. 

ParticiPpLe with ENcLITIC SuBsEcT - PRONOUN. —§373.— 
a) NIBHML I associate myself, M. MS. Sabb. 23a; NIADMU 
am paid, B. Q. 9a; sop iron am paid off, B. M. 67b; NOAMOS 
I hide myself, Ber. 31b (f.); NOAM I swear, Keth. 85a; 
NIU IPA I am married, Keth. 62b (f.). 

b) MIDIS thou art sold, Macc. 2b; NPE" Yeb. 656 (f.); 
menmcs B. M. 69a; m32972 Taan. 25a. 

c) IDI" we are sold, Mace. 2b.' 


d) IFnpsMon ye are paid off, leave, B. M. 109a; Irrsmwa 
(= APIO 2) ye become tired, A. Z. 72b. 


VERBS 3"5. 

§374. The 3 as first stem-consonant is assimilated to the fol- 
lowing consonant whenever both meet without an intervening 
vowel, or vocal 8°va. This happens in the imperfect and in the 
infinitive Qal, in the Aph‘él and in the Ittaph‘al. The imperative 
Qal frequently loses initial ] by analogy of the imperfect from 
which it is derived. 

In the verb p50 to ascend, which in consequence of the syn- 
cope of 5 is formed like a 3"5 stem, we find also a form IPd they 
ascended (Taan. 23b) in the perfect.’ 

The 3 frequently remains unassimilated before gutturals, 
emphatic consonaits, sibilants, 5, 3, and ©. Notice PES is 
taken out (Succ. 45a) for P53. But this may also be an 
Aph‘él passive partic iple. FINCDMNS to be slaughtered, ‘Er. 536, 
passing into a "> form. na 

EXAMPLES FOR QAL. 

IMPERFECT.—3d sing. masc.—§ 375. a) Siws"> moves, Ber. 
Bla; diem" falls, Meg. 22b; dius takes, ie 68b; mins> 
goes down, ibid. 67b; — Meg. 22 b; Dips? Gitt. 69a. 


137 Wor , TG., ed. Harkavy, §78. 
2Cf. “wip? i Hal. Pes. §39. Cf. also Hebrew oAn, Mp: etc. 
3 Dip” B. B. 1694. 
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b) moms> Sabb. 110a; 3rd (§8) Sabb. 104a.’ 

c) MED" blows, Gitt. 69a; mo" Ned. 40a; MO"3 withdraws, 
Ber. 516.’ 

3d sing. fem.—§ 376. PIE" Macc. 14a, Ned. 65a, 66a. 

2d sing. com—§377. a) diem takest, B. M. 105a; ae gl 
M. Q. 206; wiurM strippest, Sanh. 1006 (from Sirach). 

b) No example. 

c) 303m marriest, M. Q. 9b; Yeb. 1006. 

1st sing. com. —§378. a) TIAN I acquire, B. B. 13b; PIES 
T go out, Gitt. 56a; Mims I go down, B. M. 150. 

b) SCP I marry, Yeb. 65a; INS Gitt. 56. 

c) aio) I keep, M. MS. B. B. 29a; PON I go up, M. Q. 22a. 

3d plur. masc.— §379. a) TIPE"? go out, M.Q. 9b, C. MS. 
VPEM>; pa R. H. 18a, Bekh. 58b; "wpy2 take, Pes. 1114; 
yu give, Ned. 55a.’ 

b) Dap"? M. MS. Pes. 111a. 

3d plur. fem.—§380. \po">, {PE"> ‘En Y. M. Q. 98. 

2d plur. com.—§381. sop Taan. 24a; ANTM go down, 
B. B. 736; 3303M ye marry, Ber. 8b. 

Ist plur. com.—§382. a) PIE"? Gitt. 56a; min 2 M. MS. 
Pes. 1186; mired B. B. 730. 

b) iF") Sanh. 96a; 0°52 slaughters, Sanh. 25b. 

c) "a> B. B. 29a. 

IMPERATIVE.— Sing. masc.— §383. a) Dip: take, Sabb. 1474; 
viz cast off, ibid. ; ye Yoma 200; 75 acquire, B. B. 13b; OW 
slaughter, Pes. 61a; "57 vow, Qidd. 41a; Siu take, B. M. 28b; 
p'® Ber. 17a. 

b) ="t) marry, Yeb. 45a, 63a; Pes. 1134; mrs Yeb. 68a; 
if) give, Gitt. 560. 

c) “0 keep, Qidd. 70a; [03 raise up, Keth. 60a (Rasi pia) ; 
3d take away, Sanh. 100b; Dd ascend, Yeb. 63a. 

Sing. fem.—§ 384. ">w take, Gitt. 24a, Ned. 77b.' 

Plur. mase.—§ 385. a) ADAP) Sanh. 906; 3piB Sabb. 156a; 
ANAM come ye down, Sebu. 31a. 

b) 33) remove ye, Gitt. 686, “Er. 94a. 

c) 0) Ber. 536. 


139935, 3°03) HG. ed. pr. 1190. 3 PB? B. B. 1694. 
2 DBs" Qidd. 81a. 49D SM. No. cxv. 
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INFINITIVE.—§386. a) miqtal: “p27 to chisel, M. Q. 10a; 
20: Sanh. 75b; "03% M. Q. 9a; "19" Ned. 666; 933% Sanh. 
19a; 732% B. M. 746; "7% Ned. 28a; pE™A ibid. 50a; up’. 
ibid. 786; d8%25 B. B. 10a; "m5 Sanh. 113a. 

b) miqtil: 2°02" ‘En Y. Sota 12a. 

c) miqtal or miqtul: mind ‘En Y. B. B. 730. 

d) miqtala: N702"> SM. (No. xcv.), Gitt. 68b. 

e) qutal: "i72 2 Ne d. 210. 

EXAMPLES FOR APH EL. 

PERFECT.— 3d sing. masc.—§387. a) S°O38 married, Qidd. 
71a; ops M. MS. Ber. 7a; 5°P& surrounded, Sanh. 69a; PEN 
Ber. 39a; om he increased, Men. 23b; p"ON Taan. 24a; NTN 
Keth. 620; SEN she miscarried, Hull. 42a. 

b) “HN broke off, Macc. 8a; MON removed, Gitt. 53b; IEIN 
married, Yeb. 121a; "S38 enlightened, Sota 6a; by analogy 
with *"5 verbs, "D3N touched, Sanh. 33); GAT he forbade her 
by a vow, Ned. 50 a). 

c) itz C. MS. Pes. 1100. 

3d sing. fem. —§ 388. Mp"BS B.M.59b; MpEN Ned. 7b; ADEN 
Yeb. 656;" MON she let flow, ‘En Ya‘aq. 62b; (FINAN she for- 
bade her by a vow, Ned. 21b). 

2d sing. masc.—§389. a) MP"N Sabb. 151. 

b) PDEN Yeb. 656; MOPS didst compare, Zeb. 5b; MEN 
didst increase, Ber. 5b; MINTS didst answer satisfactorily, B. B. 
129a; MM Hull. 1376; “PIPER ibid. 43a. 

1st sing. com.—§390. M"P"EN Rasi Ber. 38a, eds. MP"EN; 
MEN Yeb. 65); "NTON ‘Er. 548, ‘En Y. ibid. *rinON.” 

3d plur. masc.—§391. 3p"BX Ber. 38a; ano M. Q. 256; 
‘P"ON Ned. 25a; “PEN Yeb. 25a, by analogy with participle.’ 

2d plur. fem. —§392. INMONR ye remove, Pes. 103d. 

Ist plur. com.—§ 393. Rup TS Alf. B.Q. 47a; S708 M. MS. 
‘Er. 540; }°NTN Keth. 26); jBPR I (we) give credit, Hull. 48a 
(Rai different). 

IMPERFECT.— 3d sing. masc.—§394. p> Sanh. 69a; p"E2 
B.M.19b; w5Dd Sanh. 52a; ‘"p2 compares, Zeb. 49b; wp") 
‘Ar. 28b; bony Sabb. 117b; (F rmmpip compares it, Sabb. 83a). 


1 PID "HN Se’el. 18. 
2° TIN, IMIMN, AG. 180; SBN Alfast Yeb. 650. 
3 AION AG. ed pr. 89c. 
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2d sing. masc.—§ 395. P"EM Qidd. 66a, R. H. 13a. 

1st sing. com.—§396. WEN B. B. 126; dx I rescue, ‘En Y. 
Sota 40a. 

3d plur. mase.—§397. 3pt"> cause damage, Sanh. 65a.’ 

2d plur. masce.—§398. 3p"M Sabb. 965. 

IMPERATIVE.— Sing. masc.—§399. a) W"PN compare, Zeb. 
5b; tps Bécé 250; P"EN Mace. 22a; MTN Sabb. 110a. 

b) JBN let flow, Taan. 25b. 

Sing. fem.—§400. "EPR cut the hair round, B. M. 106. 

Plur, mase.—§ 401. 5p"EX Sanh. 7b; 3pP"ON bring up, Bekh. 
86; FINN place, Ned. 506. 

INFINITIVE—§402. a) ’aqttilé: "WIEN Beca 7a; “SHEN 
Hull. 426; "MON Zeb. 206, Sabb. 180; "PIEN Ned. 2b; “DiEN 
Sota 21a; “Dips to compare, Zeb. 496; "DOIN Yeb. 120a; 
(FPapINd to make him assume, B. Q. 85b). , 

b) ’aqtilé: "p"BS M. MS. Sabb. 1015; "2°ON ibid. B. B. 166d. 

c) ’aqtaltie: “WPR> to compare, Ker. 25b, Zeb. 49b, by 
analogy with "> verbs.” 

d) "piTis Ber. 35b, Gitt. 53a, by analogy with 19 verbs; 
“pipixd to give on credit, A. Z. 63b. 

e) maqtalé: “SIE Yeb. 35. 

Active ParticipLe.— Sing g. masc.—§ 403. a) U"pya Pes. 
110a; 3°00 Qidd. 69a, 71b; pre Macc. 2b; pra Ber. 35b; 
Mma Qidd. 646; s7wia blows, Sabb. 1194, by analogy with 1’? 
verbs. 

b) 3273 Keth. 91a; Md% Zeb. 200. 

c) PB" Pes. 11, by analogy with ¥’> verbs. 

Sing. fem.—§404. TB1a Yeb. 356; NDB’ Sanh. 109a; NOX 
saves, Sota 21a; NPT" B. B. 26a; rox ‘Qidd. 8b. 

Plur. mase. — $405. "20% M. MS. B. B. 166); “pra Yeb. 
121b; "pe! Hor. 8a; Pos B. M. 930; sb Alfast, ibid. 

Plur. fem. —§406. pats Sabb. 38a; {po72 R. H. 23a. 

Passive ParticipLe.—§407. Sing. mase.: : rma Ned. 50a.— 
Sing. fem.: NOM) ibid. 14b.— Plur. fem.: (NM Ned. 91b; B.B. 
69a; Tere compared, Ker. 11a, by analogy with *"5 verbs.— 
Plur. masc.: Vina Alf. Ned. 910. 

PARTICIPLE WITH ENCLITIC SuBJECT-PRonouns.—§ 408.— 
a) NIp"B! Ber. 38a; N23" I save, Sanh. 1096; NPE" Hull. 
1326; N2E"po I go around, Meg. 29a. 


LIEN AG. 454. 2909POND Alfast M. Q. 4a. 
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b) nacz2 B.M. 105a; mao." Ned. 23a (f.); MpE2 Pes. 
1138, Sebu. 31a; MUA Gitt. Sa; mmo Béci 40a. 

c) jsdz2 Yeb. 120a; WWE Bea Ta; POD we bring up, 
Sanh. 1i2a; PEs, won oan. 3a; wor we save, Sabb. 


115a; NPE Hull. 1320. 
VERBS ND. 

$409. The perfect and the participles of Qal are regular. To 
what extent initial 8 in the perfect had a full vowel instead of 
8°va cannot be inferred from the orthography. Céré I find once 
in "7°N he said, Keth. 1030." 

In the imperfect and in the infinitive the 8 does not appear 
and the preformative has ¢géré.” This vowel could have arisen 
from short 7 or might be a contraction of aj, the & having been 
changed to °. 

In the imperative Qal the & usually takes a full vowel. In 
the verb 518 to go it is usually omitted. 

In the Pa‘‘él the 8 is usually syncopated in the participle, 
rarely in the imperfect. 

In the Aph‘él, verbs N’5 pass into verbs 1"; but in some 
cases they retain their original form, the & quiescing in the pre- 
ceding a-vowel and producing 4. 

In the reflexive stems the & is usually assimilated to the pre- 
ceding M, but sometimes retained. In a few cases of the Ithp*él 
the f is further assimilated to the second stem-consonant. 

§410. The verbs 518 and "YON drop at times their final con- 
sonant in unlengthened forms.’ This is especially the case with 
“ON, giving in the imperfect nad," NO"), N27]; in the imper- 
ative N°N. In the participle active NI”2N I say (§78).’ From 
the last form must be distinguished N"ON they say, occurring 
only once, in Gitt.56b. The variants “TON and 1272"N of editions 
are evidently ‘erleichternde Lesarten.’ The word is a compound 
of “AN+NDN ($115). 

The apocopated forms of "VSN in the imperfect are fre- 
quently found compounded with "8 7, giving the forms NO°E"S 


1Cf. \N7AN they said, Se’él. ed. pr. 26 (voc.); “"YQ™N, VAN, is said, TG. ed. Hark- 
avy, §69, passim ; “gS he said, SM. No. xxvi. (voc.). 

2 But cf. "ON? ‘M. MS. Ber. 28a; Wi N2 B. B. 81); mbox Yom. 750. 

3In SM. Ste drops its 5 constantly. 

‘mend SM. No. Lxx1tI. (voc.). 

5 RIN HG. 92, passim. 
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(=NomM+N), Nob (=NI +N) and NITR (=NII+"N). 
From NDES if ‘thou say yy must be distinguished NON there 
is one who says, which is a compound of "M8 there is and NON 


says (§60, n. 1). 
Verbs 8" and *"5, and the verb ya", are treated later on. 


EXAMPLES FOR QAL. 

ImpERFECT.—§ 411. 3d sing. masc.—a) iD") eats, Ber. 18; 
dims Sot. 320. 

b) 575 C. MS. Meg. 12 (voc.); 5°1"9 Ber. 270. 

c) ord Ned. 8a; "03 ties together, Gitt. 69a.’ 

3d sing. fem—a) iD" Yeb. 70a. 

b) 5m Sanh. 776, 78a. 

c) Imm ‘Er. 756; 5m Sot. 12a. 

2d sing. masce.—di2°F Ned. 916, Mace. 190; Ji5"m Pes. 21a. 

2d sing. fem —">7"M thou goest, Keth. 54a.’ 

Ist sing. com.—a) ""V2"% Pes. 746; DiD°% Ber. 24); FIN 
Pes. 746, Zeb. 28.a.° 

b) orn B. Q. 108 a, Yeb. 65a; SON Pes. 745. 

c) “7°8 Sabb. 137b, Yoma 810. 

3d plur. mase.—3ta" B.M. 656; 1973" Gitt. 69a; n> "3 M. Q. 
9a; 35) ‘Ar. 22a. 

Pe plur. mase.— yivs"h) Ber. 456, Sabb. 1406; yooh Sabb. 
1406. 

2d plur. fem. —NOTH Ker. 176 (§ 216). 

1st plur. com.—a) bis M. MS. Ber. 310. 

b) 5-3 M. MS. Ber. 316; 9°52 ‘Ar. 29a. 

IMPERATIVE.—§412. Sing. masc.: a) "V2°% B.M. 146, M.Q. 
2a; FES Sabb. 59a, Pes. 21a; SION Gitt. 69a; (FPIOAN eat it, 
Sabb. 118). 

b) ore Ned. 53a; 5° ibid. 22b, 25a; "38 hire, B.M. 111a. 

c) DON Hag. 15); “Vas M. Q. 26a, ‘Er. 44a, Sabb. 157 a. 

Sing. fem.: a) "5° go, B. M. 42b, Ned. 66b, M. Q. 160. 

b) "D8 Ned. 77); "Ves B. M. 840. 

Plur. mase.: a) 35°28 M. MS. Hor. 12a; 5°78 Bekh. 9a; 
57 Meg. 16a. 

b) 28 B. B. 210; 3aN ibid. 39a. 

m= pane Ber. 28a, Pes. 9a and elsewhere in the phrase "\79"" 7%); Sion Qidd. 69d. 

299579M) HG. 20. 

3 Sim 7G. ed. Harkavy, §$9, 28. 

4 oy SM. No. xxVvi. (voc.). 
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Inpwitive.— § 413. a) maqtal or miqtal: "22> Ned. 
9b, 10a;' 2% ibid. 4b, 49b, 73a; dt ibid. 33a, Mace. 15a; 
"32 ‘Er. 80a; 02% Ned. 27 ab. 

b) maqtala or miqtala: N72" 25 Ned. 9a, 16a.” 

c) qutulé: "TiN Ned. 9b; “m1 oN C. MS. Pes. 895. 


EXAMPLES FOR PA‘ EL. 

§414. Perrect.—"5N he distinguished, Sanh. 63b. 

IMPERFECT.— (372° J shall destroy them, Gitt.57b) ; NORM 
mayest believe, ibid. 30. 

IMPERATIVE.— "DN believe thou, Gitt. 30b. 

INFINITIVE.—"7T1aN B. M. 51a; “MN B. Q. 74a, Ker. 20a; 
“dian> R. MS. B. M. 596; (FTMND to do it later, Sabb. 119a).* 

ACTIVE PaRTICIPLE. — TIN. Ned. 4a, Ker. 20a; “"MN2 B.Q. 
74a; "D> they teach, Keth. 62a; WEN they strengthen, Gitt. 70 a. 

PassIvE ParTIcIPLE.— 32% is seated in the saddle, Nidd. 14a. 

AcTIVE PaRTICIPLE WITH ENCLITIC SuBJECT-PRONOUNS.— 
NID"AN' B. M. 596; NaN I strengthen, Qidd. 43 a.— "TNS 
Zeb. 86b; } SE Sebu. 41a.’ 

EXAMPLES FOR APH'EL. 

§415. Perrect.— 38 he hired, B. M. 77a; FUN he 
waited, Meg. 16a; "358 ‘Er. 75b; "38 B. M. 65a. 

anernor— Yt Yeb. 68a; 35 ‘Er. 66a.— 71M ‘Er. 
54a.—12395M ye will lengthen, Ber. 8a, M. Q. 28a. 

IMPERATIVE.— ‘T7258 lose, B. M. 51a; "358 ‘Er. 80a; "358 
B. M. 76a." 

INFINITIVE. —isin? B .M. 116a; "BION Bécd 236; “558 
‘Er. 75b; “I3IND B. M. 101}; “35ND iid. 92a; “biDNd Yeb. 681; 
“tiand B.M. 79ab; (FINaND ibid.) nm" 

Active ParriciPLe. si A. Z. 15a; S44N0 ‘Er. 31a; 
TINS Sanh. 1095; S"2N'2 Yeb. 68a; (N25°2N'2 B. M. 856; MEN 
makest dark, B. B. 7a; mia B. M. 6a; ‘Sta Sanh. 20a); 
12°73 they lie in wait, A. Z. 39b.° via 





NB} HG. 140. 
2In ‘the phrase x0" “N'Q the ending x, seems to be the objective suffix of the 


3d sing. fem. 
3 Cf. Hebrew 77 SN) Ezek. 28:16. 


4 NBN Se’él. 1. 

5 Cf. 7532 teaches thee, Yeb. 63a. 

6954558 give thou him to eat, HG. ed. pr. 31a. 

7 IaNd HG. ed. pr. 9c. 

8 742, T2172. give power of attorney, HG. ed. pr. 88d. 
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EXAMPLES FOR ITHP® EL. 


PErFEcT.—§ 416. 3d sing. masc.: a) THES was locked, 
Hull. 52b.' b) S"EMN happened, M. Q. 18a; "MN B. Q. 32a; 
"Ooms Ned. 89), MIMS : a) 
NOTIMN Ned. 908, Gitt. 56 a. b) STEN a 6b; NOTES M. - 
11d; NCEN Pes. 1036; SITES Ber. 45b.— 2d sing. masc.: 
FANS thou hast hired tha yself out, Yoma 206, M. MS. NMS .— 
1st sing. masc.: "O28 Sabb. 145, M. MS. "O™3F"8 ($80) — 3d 
plur. mase.: a) 3O°OF"& Keth.16b. b) ORs Ned. 79d; TPSENN 
Sebu. 48a. c) TEMS C. MS. M. Q. 25b.—3d plur. fem.: 
WONIYS “Er. 43.4. 

ImpERFECT.—§417. 3d sing. masc.: a) >"D8M"> is eaten, 
Zeb. 55a; SSNMD ibid. 56a. b) 7OM> Sabb. 60a; “CMD Pes. 
67a; 70" M. MS. Sanh. 55a.— 3d sing. fem.: a) 52m" Bekh. 
16a. 6) “Orr Ned. 806.— Ist sing. com.: “ERS Qidd. 65a.— 
3d plur. mase.: FMIM"> (B. M. 1125), read: Sar) ; “Or”? 
Men. 56b.—3d plur. fem.: rom") Ned. 79b. 

INFINITIVE. — § 418. a) ‘ithqatale: “ions Nidd. 23a; 
“ams B.M.760; “oars R. H. 23a; "OiMN Yeb. 430; "hm as, 
M. MS. Ber. 59a; “Titry R. MS. Pes. 65a. 

b) ’ithqatala: NTICMN A.Z.52a; Nard Alf. B.M. 765. 

ce) ’ithqatil: ONSEN M. MS. Sabb. 1456 ($80, a). 

PartIcIPpLE.—§419. Sing. masc.: a) SON" Qidd. 59a; 
Seom9 Sabb. 109a; Tamva Pes. 5b; Tum O. MS. Pes. 65a. 

b) "ora Sanh. 476; "3m B.M. 76a; “5% ibid.; IM 
Meg. 16a; Tra O. MS. Pes. 65a. 

Sing. fem.: NTaNND Naz. 506, ‘Ar. 15), B. B. 39a; NINN" 
Bekh. 16.4; 8" a) Sanh. 47, Ned. 80a, 91a; N75E"2 B. M. 65a. 

Plur. mase.: "528m" M.Q. 114; "Don" Bekh. 16a; “3m 
B. M. 76a. a . 

Plur. fem.: youn" Bekh. 16a. 





EXAMPLES FOR ITHPA‘ AL. 


§ 420. Perrect.—D>iaN"s they mourned, Gitt. 57a. 
INFINITIVE.—"DIANM"N to mourn, B. Q. 590.’ 
ParticrpLe.— >"aNn"2 mournes, Sabb. 136a. 

1 OM N SM. No. ixx. (voe.). 

. NTO" HG, 293; NInw2 HG. ed. pr. 128c, passing into "9. 
S9AMNMND TG. ed. Harkavy, $321. 
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VERBS N’?. 
§ 421. Verbs of this class retain the 8 in many cases of the 
Qal and of the Pa‘él. In all other cases they generally pass into 


verbs "". 
EXAMPLES FOR QAL. 


§422. Perrect.—5"w borrowed, Taan. 21b; B82, BRD he 
grew sick, Ned. 40a. NS Sabb. 130, Bega 226; "Sxw 
B. Q. 40a; MN B. B. 360; "xd I asked, Taan. 23b.— NT 
they asked, Sabb. 1520; Sani ibid. 30a. — PRONE B.M. 79a.— 
NID"NW Yeb. 116a; C. MS. Meg. 20.’ 

IMPERFECT.— soa Sota ‘ Sx") * En Y. ibid,’ 

IMPERATIVE.— >"NW Ber. 9b; SIND B.M. 83b.—"5°Nw Keth. 
68a.—°ND Me'll. 170." ' 

INFINITIVE.— NZD Me'll. 17b, M. Q. 18a; dad C. MS. 
M. Q. ibid. ; Ni Pes. 74, 32 M. MS. ibid. ; CN23 A. Z.68b. 

AcTIVE PaRTICIPLE. —2"N Pes. 74); ar ‘Sanh. 640; 
Meg. 22a; 3D Gitt. 68 b.— NNT Sabb. 1560.—"N 
Meg. 28b, “>°"5 M. MS. ibid. ; “DNU Pes. 74b; “20 M. MS. 
ibid. ; 3" M.Q. 28a; "NT Sabb. 860; “37 M. MS. ibid.; 
yan") Ned. 540. , 

Passive ParTICcIPLE. O'ND Keth. 616; NON Sanh. 39a; 
NMOS Pes. 34a; "OWA Yeb. 100a. ie 





ee. 


EXAMPLES FOR PA‘ EL. 

§423. Perrect. — dni Taan. 216; 3" he left, M.Q. 215, 
Taan. 14a.—rn"""D ‘I left over, B. B. 61b. 

IMPERFECT.—%>°""B"> Gitt. 56a.‘ 

IMPERATIVE.— 7° leave ye, Succa 36a. 

INFINITIVE.—"""5 ‘Ar. 16a, Sabb. 120; "did Meg. 22a; 
“inw H. MS. B. Q. 37a; 35°D A.Z. 276, “dG Raat ibid. 

ACTIVE ParriciPLe.— SNE D1 Yeb. 760; sia B.B. 72a; 
(RID zn I ask, Taan. 32a) — are 2 loans, Taan. ‘21d; xy raya 
Pes. 96.— a= Taan. 216; “ON wr B.M. 276, H. MS. B. Q. 
37a; (rw M.Q. 9a).° 

Passive PARTICIPLE, — SN unclean, M. MS. A. Z. 39b; 
RINT Tem. 22a. 


INFN, AND, TG. ed. Harkavy, §376. 
2 But ‘this may als so be Pal. 

33557) HG. 429. 

479NQ> HG. ed. pr. 110d. 

5 nen Alfasi Succa 32. 
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EXAMPLES FOR APH‘EL. 
$424. mdwix she lent, Gitt. 77b, 79a.—mb>wix M. MS. 
Taan. 29a.— "Sind Keth. 105b—d ia A.Z. 15a; "0a ‘Ar. 
24a; “wid Gitt. 77b, Yeb. 1200. 


EXAMPLES FOR ITHP®EL. 

§425. Perrect— Swims Hull. 520, Keth. 776; Swrrs ‘En 
Y. Keth. ibid.— "DOFMN Ned. 65a, m5" OMN ‘En Y. ibid: 

Imperrect.—>"ur") Ned. 90a.—4 ond Yeb. 15a. 

IMPERATIVE.—D°UTTN Sota 366 ; Sonne ibid. 

INFINITIVE. —">turx Ned. 59a, Yeb. “88a. 

ParricrpLe.— "om Ned. 59a, ‘Er. 30); CNB Ber. 508, 
Bla; Surya M. MS. ‘Er. 300; 0°22, Fo" Pes. 28a.— "NaS 
Yeb. 15a; powms Ned. 65a. . 


EXAMPLES FOR ITHPA‘ AL. 
$426. Prrrect. — "TAIN he remained, Sanh. 95a ; “NFION 
Qidd. 126. — NHN B. B. 36 a.— “ENDS B. M. 84a,— 
“Mw Sabb. 43a! 
IMPERFECT.— "M22 Nidd. 42a.— 39"Mw"2 Sabb. 60d. 


VERBS """5. 

§427. The only verb which retains initial 1 is O71 to stain, 
all other "5 verbs became *’5 in the Qal.* The initial ° was 
probably pronounced as a consonant. These verbs present the 
following peculiarities : 

In Qal: 3m fo sit, drops its ° in the imperative; 3" to 
give, does it sometimes also in the perfect.’ 

In Aph‘él: V2" to go to the right, has in a variant the form 
V7S"N ; all wns verbs pass into 1’ stems. A few forms assim- 
ilate their ° by analogy of 4"5 verbs. 

In Ithp“el: Some forms of "Ss" and 15" pass into 1") stems. 
=m” is sometimes contracted to S°F"N. 

In Ithpa‘‘al: Some forms are contracted. For verbs *""5 and 
"""5 see further below. 

1 PONRMUMN AG. ed. pr. 845. 

2 sbimyd HG. od. pr. 756; %S1NBN AG. 400. 

3 RIMAGE TG. ed. Harkavy, §376. 

4 According to Praetorius in Nestle’s Syriac Grammar, remark ad §40a (p. xi), the ""D 
verbs are the older and the ‘5 in Syriac and in Arabic a later production. 


5 Of the three synonymous verbs 3", rare 5m", the first is never used in the imper- 
fect, the two last never in the perfect, or in the participle. 
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EXAMPLES FOR QAL. 

PrrFect.—§428. 3d sing. masc.: a) 5°25" M. Q. 28a, Mace. 
10a; Wa" was withered, Gitt.69b; FT borrowed, ‘Er. 63); a" 
gave, Ned. 50.ab, 62b; =" he sat, Béca 20a. 

b) 97 Ned. 50b, Macc. 6b; 3 Ned. 50d, Ber. 58a; 35 
MSS. Ber. 58a. 

3d sing. fem.: a) STD" Mace. 176; Ma Qidd. 60a." 

b) mon, NID, Ned. 500; mp7 Yeb. 398; mam Ned. 430; 
man V. L. ‘Sanh. 1095. 

2d sing. masc. : HM Sanh. 109a, Ber. 56a; MET Sebu. 37a. 

2d sing. fem. : ra Keth. 85a. 

1st sing. com.: a) nb" 2" B.B. 736; a ibid. 26a, Sanh. 
49a. 

b) mar A. Z. 100, Sabb. 1056; Mp>" Tam. 32a; "BD" Sebu. 
37a; wT Qidd. 40a. 

3d plur. masc.: a) ia°n Keth. 626; wn" B.M. 74a; "2" 
‘En. Y. Yoma 690. = . 

b) Aas" Macc. 10a; In" B.B. 1186; 12m Hull. 50a. 

c) 33m they sat, M. MS. Sabb. 49a. 

Ist plur. com.: a) Paes " B.B. 736; 2 H. MS. ibid. 

b) Wa, WAM, ibid. ; = B.M. 5b. — 

IMPERFECT. — $429. 3d sing. masc. a sind Taan. 120: 
ain> Hull. 1350, M.Q. 9b, A.Z. 28b. 

b) am> A.Z. 28b, Pes. 86a; 3°M"2 Sabb. 1194; F173 Qidd. 
20a. 

c) amd ‘Ar. 300, Nidd. 65a; 55° Yeb. 170; 9) Ker. 5); 
y7"3 ibid., read 37". 

3d sing. fem.: a) Ti5°R Macc. 176; TM closes, Gitt. 77d; 
nitm Sabb. 116. 

b) TSM Macc. 170. 

c) JIM Qidd. 80d. 

2d sing. masc.: 2°MM ‘Er. 54a; [2)"M"M Mace. 3b." 

Ist sing. com.: are I give, Bekh. 44b, Sanh. 986. 

3d plur. masc.: V2" ‘Er. 53b; 1an"> B.B. 8a; 3aMN3 ibid. 
143a, Taan. 250; sreeb B. B. 1590; 355" M. MS. Er. 26, 54a; 
"25° Yeb. 610; on} aan. 22a. 

3d plur. fem. : ra) Sabb. 650. 

IPI} AG. ed. pr. 105d; PND ibid. 108. 


2 723N they gave, SM. Nos. xcrv., CXVI. 
bd ann SM. No. ccx1m1. 
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2d plur, masce.: FANE) Yoma 726; Aan B.B. 400.’ 

Ist plur. com.: $°9") Ber. 62b; "am"} Taan. 25a ($233). 

IMPERATIVE. "8430. Sing. masc.: 3 Ber. 5b, Pes. 740; 2°M 
Hag. 5b, Yom. 74). 

Plur. masc.: 533 Sanh. 109a; "25 M. MS. ibid. 1096; 3a°mM 
Hor. 12a.’ (With suffixes Fa give her, Sanh. 1096; 33s" 
give ye him, Gitt. 57b). . . 

INFINITIVE.—§431. a) miqtal: 97% Hor. 12a, Ned. 88a, 
Mace. 6b; vm"3 C. MS. Pes. (voc.);’ 39% Ber. 9b; am" B. M. 
636; pra Ned. 550; wavad to dry, B. M. 74a. 

b) miqtala: Fam Qidd. 9a; NMA ibid. 106d; NETVAD 
B. M. 17a. , ek 

c) miqtalé: "p2"9 Ber. 406; "p73 B. M. 920. 

AcTIVE PartIciPLe.—§432. Sing. masc.: yt Ned. 8a; 247" 
ibid. 15a; 572" ibid. 22a; aK? ibid. 296.‘ 

Sing. fem.: I¥™ Ned. 91a; NO bid. go Ran” B. B. 735. 

Plur. masc. : : sam Ber. 9b, Ned. 296; "ps" » Ned. 55b; (T 
ibid. 62b.° , 

Plur. fem.: ar Pes. 111a. 

Passive ParticipLe.—§433. Sing. masc.: 3° Ned. 55a, 
Ber. 48a; Tip? Sanh. 330; 75" M. MS. A. Z. 100. 

Sing. fem.: S37" Sabb. 1050; N2s7" Sanh. 107 a. 

Plur. masc.: — Meg. 14); Ty M. MS. ibid. (nominal 
ending). 

EXAMPLES FOR APH'EL. 


PrrFect.—§434, 3d sing. masc.: DTi8 B.M. 600, 636; 
ans he placed, M. Q. 25a; TIN Sanh. ‘We: vais turned to 
the right, Yoma& 726, O. MS. Sabb. 886, M. MS. ibid. WAR ; 
P"TIN looked, Hull. 956. 

3d sing. fem.: manix Keth. 60a, Sanh. 1090; Nonis A. Z. 
170; HTdIN B. B. 1330; mTdIN ‘En Y. Ned. 50a. 

2d sing. masc.: : FETIN B.B. 1646, Sabb. 66); POTN Hull. 
58 b. 

2d sing. fem.: METIS M. MS. Sabb. 660. 

Ist sing. com.: "2"M8 I placed, Bega 160. 


PAD NT) AG. ed. pr. 101d. 

2 Here we find aa"nNd, the imperative with a negative. 
8 9IIMAD Alfasi Sanh. Pereg iv. 

4 312° Igg. Serira 24; "MN? SM. No. v. a (voc.). 

j petal we give, MV. 85. 
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3d plur. masc.: 72MIN sat, Yoma 696; "28 placed, Qidd. 
8b, Béca 6a. 

3d plur. fem.: 7p set on fire, Sanh. 93a. 

2d plur. masc.: WN O. MS. Pes. 876; ‘En Y. ibid. 
FAME.’ 

ImPERFECT.— $435. 3d sing. masc.: 5°0°> R.H.17b; oo: 
“Ar. 300. 

2d sing. masc.: SOF) Pes. 114a. 

2d sing. fem.: 2"NM Alfasi Yeb. 85a. 

Ist sing. com.: T5538 B.B. 91a; MIN Sabb. 67a. 

3d plur. masc.: (*aM>d let them place her, Sabb. 110a). 

ImpERative.—8436. 2d sing. masc.: bie beget, B.B. 91a; 
2TIN put down, Sabb. 77b. 

2d plur. masc.: "PIS honor ye, B.M. 57a; was bring 
ye, Gitt. 67b, 

INFINITIVE.—§ 437. vite Sanh. 895; "NiT58 to will, B.B. 
1814; "THIN Bec 23a; "BINS to place, M.Q. 25a; “ined 
O. MS. Pes. 87, "EOIN A.Z. 30a; (Jan iN> Gitt. 575); "BION 
Keth. 64a; "pie A.Z. 26a; Witixd B. M. 420; "Bris ‘Er. 58, 
by analogy with a9. 

AcTIVE ParticipLe.—§438. Sing. masc.: Fea ‘Er. 5b; 
T5412 Becd 23a; daa Sanh. 95a; DT M.Q. 216; "pia and 
“pia he honors, Sabb. 119a; M212 Gitt. 576, M. MS. Sanh. 
960; Feta Keth. 64a; (NI>°"at2 I carry, ‘Er. 276; 822343 B.M. 
41a). 

Sing. fem. : wet M. MS. Ber. 48a. 

Plur. masce. : wba Succa 53a (Palest.); "972 Sanh. 89a; 
Tia Yoma 185. 

Passive ParticrPye. —§439. NBO. ‘Ar. 30); but this may 
be the Hoph‘al as NT". . 


UNIT TIN we informed, TG. ed. Harkavy, $439; NITSIN Alfast, Yeb. 652. 














ASSYRIOLOGICAL NOTES.’ 


By Rosert Francis Harper, 


The University of Chicago. 





II. 


It was my intention to review Professor Delitzsch’s most excel- 
lent Assyrisches Handwérterbuch in this number of AJSL. This 
intention will be carried out in the next number of this Journal. 
The following notes are based on Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Hand- 
worterbuch = HWB., and my Assyrian and Babylonian Letters 
belonging to the Kouyunjik Collections of the British Museum 
(Volumes I.-IV.)= LK. 

There are several interesting words in the Letter, Bu. 89-4—26, 
161, LK. 435, a transliteration of which follows: 


[485.] Bu. 89-4-26, 161. 
OBVERSE. 


An-ni-u ri-ib-ti 
da-ba-a-bi Sa e-gir-ti 

3. pa-ni-it-ti. 
Sar-ru-u-ut 8a Sarri be-ili-ia 
ki-ma mé u Samné 

6. e-li nisé matati 
ka-li-Si-na li-it-bi 
ri-’-us-si-na Sarru be-ili 

9. li-e-pu-uS a-na du-u-ri 
da-a-ri. A-na-ku ka-al-bu 
ka-rib Sarri be-li-Su. 

12. An-nu-u-ti ik-ri-bi 
a-na Sarri be-ili-ia ak-tar-ba. 
Ilani Sa Sum-Su-nu az-ku-ru 

15. li-ih-hu-ru lis-mi-u 
a-na Sarri be-ili-ia 
ik-ri-bi an-nu-u-ti 

18. a-du li-’-mi-su 
li-is-si-pu a-na Sarri béli-ia 
li-id-di-nu 

Cf. HeBrarca, Vol. X., Nos. 3 and 4, pp. 196-201. 
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REVERSE. 

u a-na-ku ka-ri-ib 
Sarri be-ili-ia i-na pa-an 

3. Sarri be-ili-ia la-zi-iz-ma 
ina gu-mur-ti lib-bi-ia 
ina a-hi-ia la-ap-lab 

6. ki-ma a-hi-ia e-ta-an-ha 
ina ki-sir am-ma-ti-ia 
e-mu-ki-ia lu-gam-mir 

9. man-nu bél tabti la i-ra-am 
ina za-ma-a-ri 8a ™4t Ak-ka-di-i 
ma-a a8-8u pi-i-ka tab 

12. ri-’-u-a 
gab-bu um-ma-a-ni 
u-pa-ku-ka 


The obverse may be translated as follows: 

This is the rest (réswmé, copy) of the contents of a former letter 
May the dominion of the king, my lord, sweep over the peoples of all 
countries like water and oil! May the king, my lord, rule over them for 
all time. I am a dog, the suppliant of the king, his lord. I make these 
prayers for the king, my lord. May the gods, whose names I invoke, 
accept and listen (answer them)! May they doubly grant these prayers 
to the king, my lord, as well as to his family! 

The exact meaning of ribti is doubtful. It may have the 
meaning rest, remainder, or perhaps continuation. The intro- 
duction (4-11) is quite unusual. Libburu has here the mean- 
ing of limhuru, annehmen, gnddig aufnehmen. In Vol. X., 
p. 197, I cited several passages in which *abaru is used with- 
out a technical, astronomical meaning. Delitzsch gives the IT. i 
form only. Here we have the I. 1 Precative; cf. also LK. 185, 
K. 1396, 12. This passage is the most convincing, making 
*abaru synonymous with Sema and equivalent to mabaru. 
The expression ikribé annfati..... lissipu is also quite 
unusual. Lissipu is from egépu 5S" with the meaning 
mehren, doppeln. In gumurti (rv. 4) we have a new form. 
Cf. also lugammir (rv. 8) and X., 200. So far as I know, 
kisir ammati has not been found in a connected text. Cf. 
HWB. 84b under II. ammatu. Perhaps the passage may be 
translated: With the strength (resources) of my land may I bring 





my forces into a state of perfection! 
In X., 197, I cited a single passage (K. 595, LK. 6, rv. 3) 
where the verbal form lu-par-8i-im Vows, from which 
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parsumu, pursumu, etc., are derived, is found, wiz.: ilani 
rabaiti 8a S8amé irsitim ana bal&t napsati 8a Sarri 
béliia nu-ga-al-la Sarru béli ana mfr m&rAni lu-par- 
Si-im. Cf. now Rm. 76, rv. 8-9, LK. 358: ina libbi da-ru- 
te 8a Sarri be-ili-ia Sarru be-ili ip-par-8i-man-ni and 
rv. 14: Sarru be-ili mar m&rani lu-par-Si-im. 

There are several other interesting words and passages in this 
Letter. In obv. 8, we have a scribal error, a-bu-te for a-si- 
bu-te. The introduction is long and unusual. Cf. ll. 10-14: 
tu-ub lib-bi tu-ub 5éré &imé rfiikfiti Se-bi-e li-tu-ti 
pa-li-e 8a nu-ub-8i a-na Sarri be-ili-ia li-di-nu. 
Sumu u zéru pir-bi lil-li-du a-na 8arri be-ili-ia li- 
ib-8u Sur-Su-ka li-i8-mu-bu li-rap-pi-Su....li; of 
also obv. 19. Cf. also rv. 1-3: da-ab-tu di-ik-tu a-na li- 
ip-li-pi Sa Sarri be-ili-ia a-du S8amé irgitim da-ru- 
u-ni li-pu-8u and rv. 20, 21: adu (EN) Samé irgitim 
da-ru-u-ni, ete. 

The passage, 82-5-22, 169, rv. 9, DK. 353, ina mat ®mél 
rab-Sa-ki-e settles for all time the reading of #™*! rab-SAG 
=rab-saké="pwray. 

There are some interesting glosses—and glosses are of very 
rare occurrence in the Letters—in 81—2-—4, 63, LK. 405. (Cf. 
oby. 9-11: fimu zi-mu-8u ki-ma ku-ut-ri ina pan 8a- 
at-ti Ramman ra-gis. This gloss argues for the reading 
pan Satti, Senn. V. 43. Cf. also 83-1-18, 14, LK. 406, ebv. 


10 and rv.17. The following is a transliteration of this letter: 





Osverse.—A-na Sarri béli-ia *ardu-ka Nabfi-ahé-erba *lu 
Sul-mu a-na Sarri béli-ia ‘Nabi Marduk a-na Sarri °béli-ia 
lik-ru-bu. °Ina muhhi e-pa-Se ‘Sa ka-ri-e-ti *Sa Sarru be- 
ili is-pur-an-ni *pa-ar-si il-ki "ina arhi an-ni-e ta-bu “ta-ba 
ka-ri-tu “ana e-pa-Se “imu XIII.amu XV. "amu XVII. li-pu- 
Su. “Ina mubhi niké “Sa Sarru be-ili (Reverse) 'i5-pur-an- 
ni 7ina arhi an-ni-e *ta-ba a-na e-pa-a-Si ‘ina Si-a-ri ina 
li-di-iS 'am-ma-te ina pan Sarri *béliia ma-hi-ir-u-ni ‘li- 
pu-su. *Ina mubbi Asur-mukin-paléia °Sa Sarru be-ili is- 
pur-an-ni “lil-li-ka ta-ba “a-na a-la-ki. “Mar marani-su 
Smar mar-i-S8u “Sarru be-ili ina p(b)ur-ki-Su “li-in-tu-ub. 
Ina Si-id-di hu-u-li “lu id-ku “li-e-mur-ru-uS. 


Two important forms are found in Bu. 91-5-9, 183, rv. 2-4, 
LK. 340, viz.: sil(l)ate, plur. of sillatu, and tékiti; ma-a 
marani Babilu ina ™*t Ba-ni is-si-e-u-ni si-il-a-te- 
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Si-na ina te-ki-i-ti 8a a-na * * * ik-bu-u-ni. Theform 
si-il-a-te decides for a sing. sillatu not sillatu. I am 
inclined to take tékiti as a form with prefixed TM; cf. HWB. 
705, a. 

The plur. of sillu is found in K. 660, obv. 15, LK. 86, si- 
il-la-a-te.' 

82-5-22, 174, LK. 341, is a very interesting little medical 
tablet. The following is a transliteration —omitting lines 1-7 of 
the introduction: 

Su-ma-a amtu &a Sarri °Ba-u-ga-mi-lat “mar-sa-at a-dan- 
nis la Subat(?)-sa pi-ta-tan “u-ma-a Sarru be-ili ’te-mi lis- 
kun ¥amél (A, ZU) asi eSten, (Reverse) 'lil-li-ka *li-mur-8i= 
The king’s maid-servant, Ba’u-gamilat is very ill. Her bowels(?) are out 
of order. May the king, my lord, give an order that a physician come at 
once and examine her. 

83-1-18, 37, LK. 355, furnishes better material for a discus- 
sion of pisru than that found in HWB. 550,a. Cf. obv. 6 for 
pi-i8-ri, rv. 4 for pi-8i-ir-Su and obv. 13 and rv. 1 for pi- 
i8-ra-a-te and pi-i8-ra-te-3u-nu. Cf.also obv. 10 and rv. 
3 for i-gal-lil. 

81-2-4, 55, LK. 381, contains a peculiarity worth noticing. 
A transliteration of this Letter follows: 

Osverse.—'A-na Sarri béliia *ardu-ka Asur-ri-su-u-a *lu-u 
Sul-mu a-na Sarri béli-ia ‘™4t Man-a-a i-na libbi alani °8a 
m&ét Akkad-a-a ‘i-na-gi-e 8a Sid-di ‘ti-amat i-zu-ku-pu ‘i-ti- 
Si e-te-li. °A-na-lu-ku-nu ®™6! pahatu “Sa 4! Mu-sa-si-ri 
"Tu-un-na-un ®*™6! pahatu “Sa 4! Kar-si-tu....(Reverse) 'i-na 
mubbi ta-bu-me *8a ™4t Man-a-a i-tal-ku *a-na ma-sar-te ‘m&t 
Akkad-a-a °i-na ®! Tu-ru-u8-pa-a Su-u *niké-Su e-pa-as ‘amél 
pabatu »!. gab-bu ‘i-pa-ni-Su Su-nu. 

Cf. obv. 6, where we have i-na-gi-e for i-na na-gi-e and 
rv. 8 i-pa-ni-Su for i-na pa-ni-5u. 


1 In X. 198, the feminine sign before iméru was not noticed. The reading is, of course, 
atanate instead of imérAate. 
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THE MASSORETIC USE OF THE ARTICLE AS A RELATIVE. 





It seems to be certain that in later Hebrew, such as Chronicles and 
Ezra, the article was used as a relative; see Ewald, Lehrbuch (1870), 
§331, b; Gesenius, §109, Rem.; Driver, Notes to the Hebrew Text of 
Samuel, pp. 57 sq.; Miiller-Robertson, $92, Rem. a; Davidson, Hebrew 
Syntax, §22, Rem. 4. Further, in earlier Hebrew a number of forms 
‘appear in which the article is so used, but in these, the difference being 
mostly in the vowels or the fall of the accent, we are told that we have 
the work of the Massoretic editors. That is probably true, but one of the 
arguments has been “the fact that the Massorah itself does not point 
consistently,” as Driver puts it, or “dass die Masséra hier auch selbst 
schwankte,” as Ewald; see, too, the Rem. in Miiller-Robertson. Ewald 
quotes 1 Kgs. 11:9, VT 1, compared with Gen. 12: i, ; PINT 1, aS a case 
of such inconsistency and Driver adds Gen. 46: 26, SNOT 1, as compared 
with v. 27, 5 SND. The object of the present note is to suggest that 
perhaps the Massoretic editors may have involved a meaning of their 
own in these variations and not simply vacillated in their usage. In 
Ruth there is a somewhat similar case from which I prefer to begin. In 
1:22; 2:6; 4:3 Ruth is referred to as Sawn, but in 4:11 as SINOM. 
Why is this difference? The context requires us to translate the first 
she who had returned, an absolute past, but the second she who is enter- 
ing or about to enter, a present or future,—the words are spoken by the 
elders in their blessing of Ruth as the wife to be of Boaz. 

Does, then, this distinction of past and present hold when applied to 
the other cases? In 1 Kgs. 11:9 we are told that Yahwé was angry with 
Solomon because he had fallen away from Him who had appeared to 
him twice, Dy27D T5N ANT 1. Here the reference is distinctly tothe 
past; God had appeared to him but no longer did so—such manifesta- 
tions were now over and done. Did not the Massoretic editors mean by 
this anomalous punctuation to draw attention to this past manifestation 
by God of Himself to Solomon? Opposed to this is Gen. 12:7, where 
Yahwé appears to Abram and Abram builds an altar to Yahwé who 
appeared to him, "5x8 pIN737. Yahwé had appeared to him before this 
and He appeared also after this; it is almost as though we were to trans- 
late who was appearing or who was wont to appear to him. 

The last case is more difficult. In Gen. 46:8-27 we have a list of the 
whole family of Jacob which entered Egypt, summing up the number as 
seventy. In v. 26 we are told that all mean (participle) Egypt with 
the exception of the wives of Jacob’s sons were sixty-six. Then in v. 27, 
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“And the sons of Joseph which were born to him in Egypt were two; all 
the souls belonging to the house of Jacob SIRS (perfect) Egypt were 
seventy.” It is hardly conceivable to me that here we can have simple 
vacillation; the two words come far too closely together. May not the 


following two points of meaning underlie this difference? First, SNM 
in v. 26 views the entering Egypt as an event in process—who were 
entering, but the NDP in v. 27 as an event completed,— who entered or 


a) 
had entered ; v. 27 finally closes the statement and regards the journey 
as over. Secondly, Joseph and his two sons were in Egypt; they had 
had no part in this. Thus they could not be spoken of as entering Egypt 
now. The most that could be said was that they in a sense, as members 
of the family of Jacob, had entered Egypt—and that is what is said. 
Do all the other cases of “inconsistency” admit of this explanation? 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Duncan B, Macponatp. 
Hartford, Conn. 


ITNT Nad= 





The "35°79 "223 of the original text of the Old Testament is uni- 
formly represented in the English Revised Version by “Beyond Jordan.” 
(In the so-called Authorized Version we find no less than four different 
renderings—“ Beyond Jordan,” “On this side Jordan,” “On the other 
side Jordan,” and “On the side of Jordan.”) What is the precise mean- 
ing of the Hebrew phrase? Does it necessarily call up in the mind a 
picture of the river Jordan flowing between the territory referred to and 
the speaker? Is it true, as has been asserted, that the parts of the Penta- 
teuch in which it occurs were “evidently written by one who was this side 
Jordan, and therefore written after the death of Moses, and after the 
taking possession of the land of Canaan by the Israelites,” and that 
“Moses, or any other author in his age, certainly could not have 
expressed himself in this way so long as he himself was on the eastern 
bank”? (Driver, Deuteronomy, pp. xlii, xliii, says, “The use of the 
phrase ... for the country east of Jordan in Deut. 1:1, 5; 3:8; 4:41, 46, 
47... shows that the author [of Deuteronomy] was a resident in Western 
Palestine.”) 

An examination of the passages in which the words are used will give 
a decisive answer to these questions. We will confine ourselves to Deu- 
teronomy and Joshua, it not being necessary to take into consideration the 
solitary pair of instances found in the preceding books (Gen. 50:10, 11) 
nor to pass into the later literature. 

Within the limits stated rome "292 is found twenty-two times. 
(We take no account of somewhat similar expressions.) It points to 
(1) the east side of the Jordan while the speaker is, or is represented to be, 
on the east side in Deut. 3:8; Josh. 1:14, 15, and, if we admit the claims 
of Mosaic authorship, in Deut. 1:1, 5; 4:41, 46, 47; (2) the west side with 
the speaker on the east side in Deut. 3:20, 25; 11:30; (8) the east side 
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with the speaker on the west side in Josh. 2:10; 7:7; 9:10; 12:1; 18:8; 
22:4; 24:8; and (4) the west side with the speaker on the west side in 
Josh. 5:1; 9:1; 12:7 and 22:7 k’ri. In the first of the Deuteronomic 
addresses attributed to Moses the author in a single chapter uses the 
phrase to indicate the eastern side (Deut. 3:8) and the western side 
(vs. 20 and 25), and in the second address Gerizim and Ebal are located 
we 3 (Deut. 11:29, 30). Not only when dismissing the two and 
a half tribes to whom had been assigned the east Jordanic conquests did 
Joshua refer to the land of their possession as “beyond Jordan” (Josh. 
22:4), but also before he had ever crossed the river he twice spoke of 
their property as wen “ay. (Josh. 1:14, 15). Passages in the Book of 
Joshua evidently written on the west side of the stream, and some of 
them at least several years after the crossing, refer to the west side as 
yw 7ay2. 

There is only one rational explanation of these facts. At the time 
when the records which we are examining were composed wr "a2 
was not limited to a region beyond the river from the speaker, nor had it 
become the technical geographical term for the territory east of the 
Jordan. It could be employed of land on either side of the river, and 
the person using it might be on the same side as was the district he had 
in mind or on the other. It is evident that back of the phenomena 
noticed must be such an intrinsic latitude of meaning and not the care- 
lessness of a writer who attempted to antedate his production. The 
authors of Deuteronomy and Joshua were not imbeciles—their writings 
prove that, whoever they were—and they could not have been guilty of 
such bungling work as would have to be attributed to them, if in the 
common speech of their day 7 “aS involved the idea of the 
English word “beyond.” 

The result already reached is confirmed by a further examination of 
the passages in question. We find that in every instance the particular 
application of the phrase is indicated by some means outside of itself. 
Of the fifteen places referring to territory on the east side, “toward the 
sunrising” (WA ATTA, wWaw Mra, wawn MAT and AMAT 
yw respectively) is added in four (Deut. 4:41, 47; Josh. 1:15; 12:1), 
“eastward” (7172) in one (Josh. 13:8), and geographical data in at 
least half a dozen others, while in the few that remain historical refer- 
ences leave no doubt as to the region intended. In the case of the seven 
passages where the west side is pointed to, the fact is shown in Josh. 5:1; 
12:7 and 22:7 by the addition of “westward” (7773), in Deut. 11:30 by 
“behind the way of the going down of the sun” (WAWM Nia 7 "*TN) 
in Josh. 9:1 geographically and in Deut. 3:20 and 25 by the immediate con- 
text. The authors appear to have taken pains to prevent all ambiguity. 

Thus we see that ray "393 means simply “in the Jordan district” 
or “in the region through which the Jordan crosses”—‘“on the side of 
Jordan” King James’ Version renders it in Josh. 5:1—without limita- 
tion to either the right or the left bank, and not per se that territory 
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which can be reached only by crossing the Jordan. There is no evidence 
of a contrasting of the two sides such as would of itself imply the resi- 
dence of the writers in Palestine (cf. Driver, op. cit., p. xliii). The 
children of Israel] had long been dwelling in a land of which it has been 
said that the Nile is Egypt. There a single stream flowed the whole 
length of the country and imparted fertility to a strip along either side. 
Its peculiarities and its relation to the very existence of the nation gave 
it prominence. It is therefore a very natural thing to find the whole of 
the Israelites’ new possessions spoken of at the time of the entrance into 


Canaan as the region of another river, cm7sT ay. 


7 7 
TOWERHILL (Guttenberg P. O.), N. J. W. Scorr Watson. 


JEREMIAH 5:8. 





In Jeremiah 5:8 we read: 

SAS I MeN ON NT Dw or Ec 

For p757172 the Keri has py". The Authorized and the Revised 
Versions translate: “They were as fed horses in the morning; every one 
neighed after his neighbor’s wife.” 

As to "79%, the Keri (and the Eastern Kethib) D"57"% indicates 
that the derivation from "1 is not after the sense of the Massoretes, who 
obviously have in mind a verb 57" of which both forms muzanim and 
m’yuzzanim can be derived, the former being participle Hoph‘al, the 
latter, participle Pu‘al. This, however, forms no practical difference, 
since the verba Ayin Vav and Pe Yod interchange (as Vy" and 4743). 
The Talmudic =47 means “to provide, supply,” especially with the neces- 
saries of life; in the Pi‘el its meaning has a wider scope: “to outfit, 
decorate”; “to gird, arm, equip”; and 4"7 means “armor, steel.” The 
root is found in Talmudic literature only twice (to my knowledge). 
In Pesikta Rabbathi, ch. 27-28 (p. 133b, ed. Friedman), we read: “and 
they [the girls of Jerusalem] neighed after them [the young men], like 
susim m’yuzzanim, as we read (Jer. 5:8),” ete. This passage, of 
course, throws no light on the meaning of our word, as it is merely bor- 
rowed from Jeremiah. But in Babli Gittin, p. 67a, we are told that Isi 
ben Judah, in characterizing various Tannaim, called Rabbi Jishmael 
MstAva MAM @ well-assorted shop (store), or, as Arukh has it, “a shop 
decorated with all kinds of goods.” There is a variant recorded 5"7173 
(from v7) which allows of the same interpretation. Applying this mean- 
ing of Vit or 47" to horses, and keeping in mind that 4"7 is “armor,” 
there is no difficulty in rendering susim muzanim or m’yuzzanim 
with “equipped” or “attrapped horses.” * 

But what is B°5w73? That it cannot mean “in the morning” is 
certain, neither grammar nor sense justifying such a rendition. The 


* LXX. in translating our word with dyAvpaveis had obviously in mind the root ST, 
from which §"575') is an impossibility. Other etymological attempts may safely be ignored 
in view of the well-established meaning of our word from post-biblical usage. 
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LXX. ignores the word entirely, probably the best thing that it could do 
under the circumstances. The Vulgate has emissarii; I do not know 
what that could possibly mean in connection with horses (unless it stands 
for semen emittentes), nor by what process of etymology such a meaning 
of D"5w% could be arrived at. Arnheim in his Grammatik der Hebra- 
ischen Sprache (p. 139), suspecting an obscene expression in agreement 
with the Greek translation of m’yuzzanim, explains Q"5w79 as a con- 
traction of B"5"LNS, a denominative of TON (Lev. 21:20). It is scarcely 
necessary to disprove a monstrous etymology like this. 

Now pw is on its surface a plural of "D0; which by its form 
intimates a geographical or ethnical term. The patronymic of mnt being 
“7, of y>5, "TaDB, etc., there is nothing to prevent deriving "07 
from wa, the Assyrian Muski or Mu&ki (Schrader, KAT”, p. 84), 
the land generally mentioned in the Bible in connection with Tubal. 
There is ample evidence, I am told by Assyriologists (see the following 
note), that the Assyrians imported their war-horses from Muski u 
Tabal, and this is confirmed by Ezekiel in ch. 27:13-14, and more 
directly with regard to Meshekh in ch. 38:34. 

p°5w BO may therefore safely be assumed to mean “horses of 
Meshekh,” and the verse under consideration, divested of all obscenity, 
will have to be translated: “They have become war-horses of Meshekh; 
they neigh, everyone, after his neighbor's wife.” When the war-horse is 
attrapped for battle, he neighs, anxious to rush forth for attack. So do 
the men whom Jeremiah describes, neigh, but they select for their attacks 
women, everyone the wife of his neighbor. M. Jastrow, Sr. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MESEK AND TABAL. 





The land of MeSek is frequently mentioned in the inscriptions of 
Assyrian kings and in association with Tubal—so e. g. Sargon, Annals, 
1. 9, and Nimrud Inscription, 1. 11— precisely as the two are associated 
together, Gen. 10:2; Ezek. 27:13; 32:16; 38:2,3; and perhaps also Isa. 
66:19, where, instead of ban nwp "21072, we must read bam) y07- 
The latter is written in the Assyrian inscriptions Muski or MuSki. 
The preference is to be given to the reading with §. MesSek and Tubal 
were adjacent regions in the Taurus mountain range. The “war-horses’ 
of Muski are referred to by Sargon in his Annals, 1. 373; those of 
Tabal (as the Assyrians write the name) are mentioned by Ashurbana- 
pal, Rassam Cylinder, col. ii, 73-74, where the king says: “I imposed 
upon Mukalli, the king of Tabal, large horses as yearly tribute.’ 
We may conclude from this notice that the horses coming from the 
district in which Musku and Tabal lay were noted for their size. 
From this region the Hittites obtained their horses, and it is likely 
that the Egyptians also imported some of their horses from the Taurus 


mountains. Morris JAstrow, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PERSIAN-JEWISH POETRY.* 





All students of poetry must feel greatly indebted for the valuable 
sketch published by the erudite Parsic scholar, Dr. P. Horn, who appears 
to have made the relations and literary activity of the Persian Jews a 
specialty. Already in a previous dissertation, entitled “Zu den jiidisch- 
persischen Bibeliibersetzungen,” published recently in a scientific jour- 
nal, of which I possess a reprint through the author’s courtesy [11 pages], 
Dr. Horn displayed a wonderful familiarity with the literature and crit- 
ical method of former commentators on the subject, and merited the 
thanks of his fellow-scholars. His researches on our topic are all the 
more welcome, because comparatively very few have concerned them- 
selves with Jewish-Persian literature, to which the greatest impetus in 
recent years was given by my late father, the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Kohut, in his Kritische Beleuchtung der persischen Pentateuch-Ueber- 
setzung des Jacob ben Joseph Tawis, unter stetiger Riicksichtsnahme 
auf die aeltesten Bibelversionen. Ein Beitrag z. Geschichte d. Bibel- 
Exegese (Leipzig u. Heidelberg, 1871; 8vo, 400 pp.), and in several 
essays+ on comparative religion and mythology, which were published 
chiefly in the ZDMG. and elsewhere. Jewish-Persian poetry is not very 
well represented in our literature. Beside the references cited by Dr. 
Horn, and Drs. Neubauer, Steinschneider, Derenbourg and other bib- 
liographers, we beg to call attention to the following fragmentary poem 
already quoted by S. Munk: Notice sur Rabbi Saadia Gaon, etc. (Paris, 
1838, extr. d. tome IX. de la Bible de M. Cahen), pp. 68, 69; and by Dr. 
Adolph Jellinek (Jnk) in Fuerst’s Literaturblatt d. Orients, 1845, No. 39, 
col. 619-20. The verses run as follows: 


eS ooo wdlo r 5 (bi 3) duel lbs 
SDDS IR oy I) yf Dew" 

may WS Me L 

(Munk: Sayin] Fan OS dia 
mano OWS <3 

road AN 

mova DAMAN bys 5! 


* As addenda to Dr. Paul Horn’s article, “Jtidisch Persische Poesie,” in ZDMG., Vol. 
XLVII., pp. 202-12. 

+The Talmud and Parsism,” in Paul Teucer’s Jahrbuch, 1866. ‘‘Ueber die jidisclie 
Angelologie und Daemonologie in ihrer Abhangigkeit yom Parsismus,” Z. f. d. Kunde d. 
Morgenlandes, Bd. IV., No. 3 (1866). ‘‘ Was hat die Talmudische Eschatalogie aus d. Parsis- 
mus auf genomen?” in ZDMG., Vol. XXI. (1867), pp.552-91. ‘‘ Die talmud. midrasch. Adams- 
legende,” u. s. w., ibid.. Vol. XXV. (1871), pp. 59-94. ‘“‘Antiparsische Ausspriiche in 
Deuterojes.,” ibid., XXX., 709-22, and other articles in Kobak’s Jeschurun, VIII. (1872), 49-64; 
in Geiger’s Zeitschrift fuer Wissensch. u. Leben (1871), Vol. X., 49-73; in Jewish Quar. Review, 
II. (1890), 223-9; III. (1891), 231-50; in Revue d. Etudes Juives, XXIV. (1893), 256-71, etc., etc. 
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son OF I, Ls 
oan) mon 2095 lo, 
tos> “IN 

pox? IO Kye |) Le 
pozes 2 pkey 
POgitig 23 Las 3! 
so05 IN 


wayyy 

watt? poyyl ly Let 
wryly uy? Cawds 
tmod “IN 

QoS NIT Loft: "115 


Munk, Notice, p. 69, translates it thus: 

“La parole émana de Dieu pour une mission (confiée) & Jérémie: Dis 
aux Israélites: Malheur & vous!—Combien encore ferez-vous pas péni- 
tence? malheur & vous!—De l’alliance d’Abraham, la circoncision, vous 
vous étes fait une profanation; vous avez abandonné le jefine et la priére, 
malheur & vous! —J’étais pour vous comme une nourrice; j'ai manifesté 
des miracles, mais je n’ai eu de vous aucune satisfaction; malheur & vous! 
De l’Egypte et de Pharaon, je vous ai délivrés par la main de Moise et 
d’Ahron; malheur & vous! — Vous avez traversé la mer, etc.” 

Jellinek’s version in Literaturblatt des Orients, loc. cit., reads: 

“Die Rede ging aus vom Herrn in der Sendung Jeremiah’s: Rede 
zu den Israeliten: Weh’ euch!— Wie viel werdet ihr noch der Sinden 
ausiiben? Wie viel derGreuel? Warum iibt ihr Busse nicht? Weh’ euch! 
—An dem Abrahamitischen Bund der Beschneidung habt Treubruch 
ihr getibt; verlassen habt ihr Fasten und Gebet: Weh’ euch !—Einer 
Amme gleich war ich euch; Wunder habe ich gezeigt; doch hab’ ich mich 
eurer nicht gefreut: Weh’ ewch!—Von Mizrajim und Pharao hab’ ich 
euch befreit durch die Hand Mosches’ und Aharon’s: Weh’ euch !—Das 
Meer habt ihr tiberschritten........ “i 

For further particulars concerning the poem, interesting as it is, we 
refer the reader to Munk’s remarks on the passage. 

It were very serviceable for Hebrew-Persian scholars to undertake the 
edition of a chrestomathy of similar poetical selections from manuscript 
and published sources, such as are not accessible to students. Would 
not Professor Bacher, the able biographer of Nizami and editor of Sadi’s 


ethical verses, supply such a demand? 
George ALExANDER Konot. 
NEw YorRE. 
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THE PA-SE (ISIN) DYNASTY. 





$0,7-79. 126. 79,7=8.19. 
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In the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Juni, 1896, S. 90, Prof. Jensen has 
called attention to the probable identity of the two words Pa-Se and 
I-Si-in, and with wonted acuteness has concluded that the name of 
the second “Pase” dynasty should be read ISin. The basis of his 
reasoning are the following facts: 1) K. 4995, 20sq., Pa-se gal-la-ba 
=84 i-8i-in-Su ib-Su-G=whose blossom was. Here the Pa appar- 
ently =i8in, and the Se=Su. (It may be noticed that while Se does 
not appear elsewhere, so far as I know, as the equivalent of the pronom- 
inal suffix 8u it is equated in V R. 59a (after ku =a-na-ku, t1=at-ta) 
with Sa-G. It is more than probable, therefore, that it was also used 
as the suffix.) But S. 22,4, Pa+ ? (=probably Se)=according to the 
gloss, which is evidently printed too large in ZA., VIII., 199, i-Si-in. 
If the restoration be correct then Pa-Se=I-Si-in. 2) In the inscrip- 
tion of Nebuchadrezzar I. (ii, 17), who belonged to the Pa-Se dynasty, 
the prefect of ISin is mentioned before the prefect of Babylon, and the 
first of the series. 3) Reissner, VA. Th., 408+ 2179, obv. 5, Pa-Se=iSin. 

It will be seen from the accompanying plate, 80, 7-19, 126, an inter- 
linear inscription, that the goddess of Ni-si-in was called Gu-la. 
ilu Nin Ni-si-in-na=a-na ilu Gu-la, the exalted princess (1. 4). In 
l]. 9 and 10 we read “in I-si-in the city of her dominion” = Ni-si-in- 
ki uru Nam-nin-a-ni=i-na I-si-in 4] bé-lu-ti-Sa. Gula is, 
therefore, the goddess of Nisin=Isin=I[Sin (as is clear from other 
texts, as well as from K. 3811, which gives us, instead of Ni-si-in-ki, 
Ni-Si-in-ki). And Sm. 289 gives us a list of temples, among which we 
find obv.? 1.17, E 4" Gu-la 8a Pa-se-ki, 7.e., the temple of the god- 
dess Gu-la of the city of ISin. 

I have given the whole fragment Sm. 289, of which the second column 
is restored from II R. 61, 30sq. fol., inasmuch as it in turn helps to 
restore and complete that text. 79, 7-8, 19 furnishes us with another 
interesting occurrence of the word i-Si-in, but the above plate was not 
large enough to contain it. I may give here a transliteration of the 
complete lines of the first column: * 

G@ nu Se-gub(du)-ba, G@ an-zu-zu, @ S4-ra-nu 

a i-si-in é@kli, @ zir-zir-a-nu, G-ku-li-la-an-nu 

ti 8a (gar) 8a (gar) da, & e-di-e-na t e-ri8s-ti puhad Sar(bir) 

i kal (dan) mar muSén, & bar-ra, t zir rik Si8 

G de(ne) a. 


The tablet contains fragments of five more lines in col. i and twenty-four 


in col. ii, all of which are names of plants. 
James A. Craia. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
March 6, 1897. 


* The first copy was accidentally damaged in transmission. In the second copy the 
whole of the fragment is reproduced. J.A.C. 
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BEDJAN’S HISTOIRE DE MAR JABALAHA.* 





We have again to thank the restless activity of Pater Bedjan for a 
volume of 574 pages of Syriac texts, which are, perhaps, of more than 
usual importance. The first 205 pages are taken up with the second 
edition of the History of Mar Yabhallaha and of Bar Saumd, the first 
edition of which was published by Bedjan in 1883. This part of the 
volume was issued separately; the first part of the preface bears the date 
“August 29, 1895,” the second part “November 27.” It is difficult to see 
why it was found necessary to publish this second edition twice, especially 
as confusion in citing it is apt to result. To prevent such confusion I 
call attention to the fact here, as Nestle has done in Germany (Theol. 
Litzeitg., 1896, 16, col. 421). 

Few Syriac texts published within recent years have excited in the 
learned world the interest aroused by this account of Mar Yabhallaha 
and Bar Sauma. The history of Nestorianism and of the men who were 
its valiant missionaries in the wild regions of Mongolia, Thibet and China 
has yet to be written. The material is being rapidly gotten together. 
We know that advances were made far eastward in the fourth century; 
and that from the fifth century on the Nestorians had a large number of 
bishoprics in Horasan (Néldeke, ZDMG., XLIV., 521); that the Uigur 
and Mongol scripts are derived from a form of the Estrangela Syriac. 
Masidi speaks of a Turkish tribe —the Tagazgaz—who were all Mani- 
cheans. The Chinese-Syriac inscription of Si-ngan-fu shows us the 
progress made by Nestorians into the heart of China. The two ceme- 
teries—at Tokmak and Pishpek in Semiryetshi (Southern Siberia)— with 
their hundreds of gravestones upon which Syriac inscriptions are en- 
graven tell us how large a Nestorian community must have existed here 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries (cf. Chwolson, Syrisch- 
Nestorianische Grabinschriften, St. Pétersbourg, 1890). And Catholic 
missionaries in the thirteenth century were surprised at the number of 
Christians they found in Peking. 

The history of Yabhallaha III. and Bar Sauma take us just into this 
time, the thirteenth century, and present us with a vivid picture of the 
relation of the Mongol princes of Adherbaijan to their Christian subjects. 
We see how tolerant these princes were. It is only with the appearance 
of Muhammadanism in these regions, and its rise to commanding power, 
that a change for the worse occurred. The great Seldjuk (930) is said to 

*TASHITNA DH¢€MAR(I) YABHALLAHA; HISTOIRE DE MAR-JABALAHA, DE TROIS AUTRES 
PATRIARCHES, D’UN PRETRE ET DE DEUX LAIQUES, NESTORIENS. Editée par Paul Bedjan, 


P.D.L.M. Paris, Rue de Sevres, 95; Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz. xvi+574 pp.; 8vo. M. 16. 
999 


ame 
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have had a Christian son. Both these men, whose biography we have 
before us, were born in China, of Christian parents, and were contem- 
poraries of Marco Polo. Sauma was born in Peking, which city had a 
metropolitan of its own (Assemani, BO., II., 458). Yabhallaha was born 
in Koshang—according to Duval (JA., 1889, Mai-Juin, p. 315) Kung- 
Tshang; according to Chabot (Histoire de Mar Yabalaha III., Paris, 
1895, p. 15) Ho-Tchung-fu, in the year 1245. Before his elevation to the 
Patriarchate his name was Mark. In 1280 Yabhallaha was made Metro- 
politan of Kataiand Wang. Sauma held the same rank; but two years 
later the patriarch Denha having died, Yabhallaha was raised to the 
dignity of patriarch at Bagdad and received the investure from the Khan 
himself. He occupied this position for thirty-seven years, and thus had 
dealings with seven of the powerful Mongol princes. The great con- 
sideration in which they were held may be seen from the fact that Sauma 
was sent by Argiin on a mission to the kings of Europe and to the Pope. 
He visited Italy, France and England; and the account of what he saw 
—which we have here almost translated by the author from the original 
Persian of the traveler himself—is full of interest for us. 

During the long period of his patriarchate, Yabhallaha ruled with 
firmness and with much tact. The closing years of his life were troublous 
ones for his flock, and he retired to the monastery of Maraga, south of 
the Sea of Urmi, where he died on November 15, 1317. The student of 
Church History as well as of Profane will find many data here which he 
will in vain look for in other sources. We do not know who the author 
of this history is; but he must have written it a few years after the death 
of the Patriarch; and Duval (loc. cit., p. 353) supposes that he made use 
of the archives of the monastery at Maraga. It is to be hoped that an 
English translation will soon be made of this treatise; in which American 
scholars ought to be especially interested. It was due to the efforts of 
the American missionaries in Persia that it was rescued from oblivion. 
The original MS. was found in 1882 or 1883 in Minganish and copied by 
a certain Rabban YOonan of Tehama. It was brought to Urmi in 1885, 
and the first translation was made into Modern Syriac by Kasha Oshana 
and published in the periodical Zahriré d'bahra by the Rev. Mr. Shedd 
in 1885-6. The original MS. is said to be in Kochanis in Kurdistan; but 
I have the impression that this refers to the first copy made by Rabban 
Yonan. The first description of the MS. was given by an American 
scholar, the late Professor I. H. Hall (Proceedings of the Am. Or. Soc., 
1886, pp. cxxvi, sqg.). Since then several copies have been made. Of 
these Bedjan has been able to make use of five, so that we may feel 
pretty certain that we have in this second edition a correct text. 

The other texts published here by Bedjan are all worthy of careful 
attention, as they contribute to our knowledge of the history of Nestor- 
ianism. It was Denha, Patriarch of the East, to whom Yabhallaha suc- 
ceeded. On pp. 332-346 we have a metrical account of his life by a 
writer named John, who must have lived at about the same time. 
Bedjan’s copy was made in the monastery of Mar Hormizd in Alkdsh 
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(Sachau, Reise in Mesopotamien, p. 365; cf. Budge, The Life of Rabban 
Hormizd, Berlin, 1894). Only when the whole work was printed, did 
Bedjan find out that this metrical history of Mar Denha had been pub- 
lished before by Abbé Chabot (see Note, p. 572). Cf. “Eloge du Patri- 
arche Nestorien Mar Denha 1°...” par J. B. Chabot, Journal Asiatique, 
Jan.-Fév. 1895, pp.110sg. Both copies go back to the same MS. original. 
Chabot’s copy seems to have passed through one more hand than that of 
Bedjan. This may account for the slight divergences between the two 
editions; e. g., Bedjan, 1. 60, ay; Chabot oj»; B., 1. 62, Poew.. eXo, 
C., Weaw...eS; B., 1. 148, flo flo, C. lon fs tio; B., 1. 88, Lopall, C. bogel ; 
B., 1.59, }psoos wes 15 od} wiley Wade Logs reads in C. (1. 53) 15[e] 
32] wis» [ids Logs [Ln]. Lines 47-52 in B. occur in C. as lines 83-88. 
Denha was born in Beth Bagash (elas), not far from Arbela (but see 


Hoffmann, Persische Mdrtyrer, p. 227); became Metropolitan of Arbela 
and then Nestorian Patriarch (1266-1281). It was he who ordained 
Yabhallaha as Metropolitan of China and Bar Sauma as “visitor-gen- 
eral”; and he was known for the conciliatory spirit with which he 
attempted to straighten out the controversies between Monophysites 
and Nestorians. The data given here supplement those furnished by 
Bar ‘Ebhraya, whom he seems to have met in the year 1277. See 
Chronicon Ecclesiasticum, ed. Abbeloos and Lamy, III., cols. 430, 440, 
450 and 452. Cf. BO., IIIL., 564. 

The life of Mar Abba I. (pp. 206-274) takes us back more than five hun- 
dred years, into the times when Christianity fought against the powerful 
state religion of the Persian Kingdom, Zoroastrianism. His history is 
given by Bar ‘Ebhraya in the Chron. Eccl., III., col. 90sqg. (Wright, 
Syriac Literature, pp. 16, 116sq.). He was born a Zoroastrian, and 
reached the rank of Arz*bed (Lagarde, Semitica, I., 43). He was con- 
verted in a place called Hate (211, 7: on the Tigris in the neighborhood 
of Bagdad. Hoffmann, Persische Mdartyrer, p. 71, thinks of Haulaya), 
near his birthplace. A certain Joseph, called [also] Moses, whom he met 
in a |sa.0,%0 (xepxvpas) while crossing the Tigris effected this. It is inter- 
esting to see that he first took this Joseph for a Marcionite; the followers 
of that “heresy” seem to have lived here in large numbers. Though he 
is denounced to the Harmargerd of Béth Aramayé (215, 13) named 
Chudanbud in the province of Radhan (Hoffmann, p. 71), he is baptized 


at Ached (cf. i=l a people near Amid, Payne-Smith, col.176. Wright, 


Syr. Lit., 116, says at al-Hirah!). He was known as a good Persian 
scholar; went to Nisibis and to Edessa to learn Greek from a certain 
Thomas and science from John Grammaticus. In the sixth year of 
Chosrau Anushirwan he was ordained Catholicus at Seleucia-Ctesiphon, 
and held this position from 536 until 552. He seems to have traveled 
much in search of learning. With Mar Ma‘ni he went to Arzodn, to 
Nisibis again, to Beth Rhimaye in order to meet a certain Sergius, an 
Arian, to Athens, Constantinople, Cilicia, Antioch, to Beth Huzzaye, to 
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Maishan, etc. (p. 225). He was, however, banished by Chosrau into 
Adhorbaijan, where he remained for seven years. This was, no doubt, 
due to the intense hostility he displayed towards the state religion. 
He returned to Seleucia only to be re-imprisoned, and died shortly 
afterwards. 

Much of the interest which this Life has for us lies in the reference to 
Zoroastrian religious ideas and to Persian names. I have culled a few as 
an appendix to my article in the Drisler Memorial Volume. The chief 
Mobed (Mébdan Mobed) who has to do with Mar Abba is named (226, 12) 
Dad-Hoérmizd; of his assistants one is called Adhérparéh, whose rank 
was that of Shahardawar (228, 14). The other is mentioned simply as 
the Radh of Persia. Mar Abba was an opponent of “the Din of Magism 
which was given by God Hormizd” (s}— Scien e+», 226, 12: 230, 10; 
once “Din of Hormizdad,” 255, 3). The convert was given over into the 


hands of these priests when the king left Ustana (SLidgall epi! in 
Trak? Yakut, I., 241) in order to make war upon the as (227, 15; ef. 
266, 13). While they were disputing with him, the Mauhpata of Beth 
Aramayé (233, 1. 1.) complained that he had released “many Christians 
who had lawsuits amongst themselves— buchtnamdag with the seal of the 
Maubdan Maubed—and had destroyed the Buchtnamag.” On p. 234, 7, 
we read that he suffered treacherously at the hand of a Shumr®taya (of 
Shumra, Hoffmann, p. 188) named Dindad. On p. 238, 10, he is charged 
with ordering his people not to eat flesh which is sa. se “be-Magianed” 
(for which 229, 3, Li}, j;—m—=); for which reason purshashnamag is 
declared against him (cf. 238, 3, 14; 239, 4). On p. 239, end, Mar Abba 
is given over to the Radh of Adhorbaijan, whose name was Dadin. He 
was sent to Abhorbaijan “dark in its idolatry, to a district (rustak) sombre 
in its superstition, called Perahrawar, to a city which was the birthplace 
and nurse of all Magism, called Sersh of the Magians. Thither had 
collected the Magians from the whole land of the Persians in order to 
learn the inept murmurings of Zaradusht, son of Spidtahman—men who 
were opposed to all truth, men who went around in bands and cliques, 
walking after their teachers; importunate and excited by the ineptness 
of their idolatry, bawling and stuttering, gnashing their teeth like wild 
animals,” p. 243, 2 f.b. This city is called “the lair of the Magians, in 
which no Christian should come and over-night it.” P. 242, 14, the Radh 
hands him over to the Ayenbedh and the Gezirdyé (lictors, Hoffmann, 
p. 62). Cf. the Radh and the Ayenbedh, p. 255,11. Here he heals a 
woman named Arwdanddad (246, 11). A message is brought to Mar Abba 
from the king (252,17) by Paruchdad Hormizd, the Dezadagu (read 
dizadar, major domus; Payne-Smith, col. 880, which Bedjan himself 
suggests; cf. 264,10). P. 257, 10, Mar Abba is given over to the Malbed, 
in order that he may be tortured. P. 259, 8, as “grandees of the Maub- 
dan Maubed” are mentioned: Karddg (Feige, Mar ‘Abhdiso', p. 9), the 
Ayenbed, Shahardawar and [the?] Azddsad of the Maubdan Maubed. 
P. 266, 15, the Hapteran Chidhae (head of the Hapteraye) is sent to the 
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king. These “Christian Hapteraye” are mentioned 267, 4, 7, 12, beth 
Hapterayé, 269, 1,3. Do they take their name from keg of which 
Yakut (4, 978) says cbyblis Lagyem. (Syrians) Lu} L542 Bar 
Bahlul (Duval, p. 653) and Payne-Smith, col. 1024, must read was jden 
in place of was a sen. 

The “letter of the Mar Abba on the proper direction of believers” 
(pp. 274-287) is one of the SNAOS eee l2el emwTovat cvvodixac Mentioned in 
BO., IIl., 76. A specimen of such a one is given, ibid., p. 77; and part 
of the very one now before us is cited on p. 79 (in Arabic from the Kitab 
al-Majdal of Mare ibn Suleiman). In this “letter” Mar Abba exhorts 
his flock to remain steadfast, to help one another, and to see that ecclesi- 
astics and laymen live in unity. His special attention is given, however, 
to arranging the degrees of consanguinity within which marriage should 
not take place. The greater part is taken up with this subject; and is 
an evidence that many of his flock must have adopted, in this respect, 
the practices of the people around them. “If anyone dare to approach 
the wife of his father, the wife of his paternal uncle, his paternal aunt, 
his maternal aunt, his sister, his bride, his daughter, his son’s daughter, 
the granddaughter of his wife (as do the Magians), his sister-in-law (as 
do the Jews), an unbeliever (as do the idolaters), we, and the Metropoli- 
tan and Episcopi of our people declare” that such are not lawful, etc. 
(p. 281, 8 sq.). Those who have contracted such marriages are given from 
one month to one year to dissolve them (282, 14); otherwise they are to 
be excluded from all the rights of the Church (283, 13). Those who have 
married their sister-in-law, without knowing that it was a sin, and do not 
feel able to dissolve the bonds, are commanded to fast and to give alms 
in order to obtain forgiveness from on High (284, 3, sq.). The same 
matter is mentioned in the life of Mar Abba (235, 5), and is the subject 
of reproach on the part of the Magians (255, 4), as well as of the interest- 
ing conversation reported by Bar ‘Ebhraya between Mar Abba and 
Chosrau Anushirwan (ed. Abbeloos and Lamy, II., 90). On Mar Abba, 
Guidi, ZDMG., XLIII., 401, and Cersoy, ZA., IX., 368, 371. 

The life of Mar Sabhrisho' I. by the monk Peter (pp. 288-331) comes 
from a MS. in the possession of Abbeloos. Sabhrish6' followed ’Ishd'- 
yabh of Arzon as Catholicos, and sat from 596 to 604. Before that, he had 
been Bishop of LashOm (Bar ‘Ebhraya, Chron. Eccles., II., 106; BO., 
III, 447; Budge, The Book of Governors, II., 86, 90; Wright, Syriac 
Literature, 133). At the synod which was held under his presidency in 
596, the views of Hannana of Hedhaiyabh (Adiabene), who leaned to the 
Monophysites and preferred Chrysostom’s exegesis to that of Theodore 
of Mopuestia, were publicly condemned. He was a native of Pirdzabadh 
in Sirzur, a district of Beth Garmai (288, 5. On Siarzir = Shahraziur, see 
Noldeke, Die von Guidi herausgegebene Syrische Chronik, p. 17, note 4; 
Hoffmann, Persische Martyrer, Index, s. v.). He was the founder of the 
monastery of Beth Kuka (JA., 1890, p. 127). Guidi has shown that he 
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was not the author of the Ecclesiastical History, which is usually 
ascribed to him (ZDMG., XL.., 559). 

The lives of Mar Yazidpanah (pp. 394-415) and of Giwarjis (George; 
pp. 395-571)— the latter by Mar Babhi, head of the monastery on Mount 
Izla, have been excerpted by Hoffmann, Persische Martyrer (pp. 87-115). 
We are glad to have the full text before us. Many of the lacunae in the 
London MS. are to be found in the fuller MS. used by Bedjan. 

All students will be thankful to Father Bedjan for this additional 


volume of Syriac texts. 
RicHarp GOTTHEIL. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
November, 1896. 


HILGENFELD’S JABALAHA IIL* 





The continued interest which is shown in the history of Nestorianism 
among the Mongols, and which was started by Bedjan’s publication of 
the life of Mar Yabhallaha, is evinced by the short Arabic account which 
Dr. R. Hilgenfeld presents here. A brother of the author of this treatise 

-Dr. Heinrich Hilgenfeld —has already done good service in this direc- 
tion by his corrections of the text of the first of Bedjan’s editions (Tezt- 
kritische Bemerkungen zu |nX.cos sper |Dada2. Jena, 1894). 

A Nestorian controversialist of the twelfth century, Maré bar Sulei- 
man, wrote a theological and historical work in Arabic, with the title 
Kitab al-Mijdal; in the latter part of which he gave a short account of 
the Nestorian Patriarchs, commencing with Addai and Mari, two of the 
seventy disciples of the early church, and finishing in the year 1147. 
Some other author seems to have continued this work down to the year 
1214. In the first half of the fourteenth century this work was epitomized 
and continued to the end of the patriarchate of Mar Yabhallaha (1281- 
1317) by ‘Amr bar Mattai (Matthew). George Ebedjesu Khayyath in his 
Syri Orientales (Rome, 1870, pp. 106-7) asserts that a part of it, at least, 
was written by one S¢libha, son of Yohanna of Mosoul, in the middle of 
the fourteenth century. Hilgenfeld seems to follow Khayyath; for he 
speaks of the author as “Pseudo-Amrus seu Sliva Mossulanus” (p. vii). 
It seems impossible to tell, at this moment, what the correct facts are. 
Some such book by Selibha seems to have been current in the Orient; for 
Badger (The Nestorians, I., 136) cites a passage from a MS. of this work. 
I have my doubts whether Selibha really wrote a Kitab al-Mijdal. 
Wright (Syriac Literature, p. 255; cf. p. 19) seems to hold the same 
opinion. The error may have arisen from the fact that ‘Amr incorporated 
in his epitome the “confession of faith of Michael, bishop of Amid and 
Maiyafarikin [see the introduction, BO., III., 557], translated into Arabic 
by the priest Salibha ibn Yohanna” (Wright, ibid.). It is also impossible 
to tell from Khayyath’s words which of the codices in the Vatican Library 

* JABALAHAE III., Catholici Nestoriani vita ex Slivae Mossulani libro, qui inscribitur 


‘Turris’ desumpta. Edidit, apparatu critico instruxit, in Latinum sermonem vertit, 
adnotationibus illustravit Dr. R. Hilgenfeld. Lipsiae: Otto Harrassowitz, 1896. 36 pp.: 8vo. 
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he ascribes to Selibha (see Hoffmann, Persische Mdrtyrer, pp. 6, 7). 
According to Hilgenfeld this is Codex XLI. If this is true, it cannot be 
Codex 109 as Hoffmann thought; but, rather, the “tertius codex his- 
torico-theologus” of Khayyath. Hilgenfeld speaks of Cod. Vat. Arab. 
110 as containing the work of ‘Amr. It would be well if these conflicting 
data could be straightened out. A MS. in the Berlin Royal Library 
(Sachau, 12) seems to contain this history of ‘Amr; though in the Cata- 
logue (Sachau, Kurzes Verzeichniss, p. 2) it bears the title Asfar al- 
asrar. From this MS. Christian Harder has promised to give us an 
edition; but, as yet, we have only a “specimen” in Latin translation 
(Historiae Primatium ecclesiae Nestorianorum ab ‘Amro filio Matthaei 
.... Specimen, Jahresbericht tiber das Progymnasium zu Neuminster, 
1890). This seems to be the very MS. which Siouffi consulted (see below). 
From two notes in Hilgenfeld’s little book (pp. 30 and 35) I see that 
Henry Gismondi has published in Rome part of the Kitab al-Midal. 
No copy has, as yet, reached America. There seems also to be a MS. in 
the Cambridge University Library (Wright, Syriac Literature, p. 256). 

The few Arabic pages here published give us a short account of the 
life of Mar Yabhallaha III. A small part of this text had already been 
published by Assemani (BO., IV., exxix); and an epitome of it given in 
Latin (BO., II., 456). Siouffi had also published a translation (“Notice 
sur un patriarche nestorien,” Journal Asiatique, VII. Serie, Vol. XVIL., 
1881, pp. 89sq.), which, though not always philologically correct, gave us 
all the information contained in the account. But the whole account is 
of little worth to us, now that we are in possession of the Syriac original 
from which it has been drawn, and which has been made accessible by the 
French translation of Chabot (Paris, 1895). ‘Amr’s work was, at best, a 
mere compilation; and, as is the case with the history of ‘Bar Ebhraya, 
it loses its value the more we get the sources upon which the author 
depended. It is a pity that Dr. Hilgenfeld has wasted such good effort 
upon a rather unworthy object. For the text is very carefully edited 
from the copies made by Guidi, is well translated, and all the variants 
in the MSS., in Siouffi and Assemani are religiously recorded. As a 
specimen of the manner in which such texts ought to be edited, the little 
book may well be recommended to our younger scholars; but, as there is 
so much important material still in our libraries of manuscripts, it is not 
from any unkind feeling that scholars will regret that Dr. Hilgenfeld 
did not choose some other subject. 

The same criticism may be made of the “Adnotationes.” We are not 
helped by quotations from books which are readily accessible, such as 
Chabot’s edition and Duval’s epitome of the life of Mar Yabhallaha, or 
the lexica of Payne-Smith and Brockelmann. There are hardly more 
than half a dozen points in which this Arabic account differs from the 
Syriac (see p. 30). They might easily have formed a note in some journal. 
The list of bishops who were present at the inauguration of Mar Yabhal- 
aha (pp. 32-35) is given by Assemani; and the names of their seats are 
either well known or can easily be found in Chabot, in Hoffmann’s 
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Persische Martyrer, or in the notes to Budge’s translation of Thomas of 
Marga (see e. g. for Daren, p. 67; Irbel, p. 176; Ma‘alletha, p. 238; Mosoul, 
p. 289, etc., ete.). The note on Wezso (p. 26) is no advance on the cita- 
tion from Payne-Smith. There is a note upon the same subject in 
Harder’s Specimen (p. 6). In the same treatise (p. 5) there is an interest- 
ing note on |p—so-» (Hilgenfeld, p. 27). On the “Monastery of St. 
Michael,” p. 29, see the quotation from Sachau’s Reise in PAOS., May, 
1887, p. clxxxii. Badger’s work on the Nestorians and Howorth’s History 
of the Mongols were not accessible to Hilgenfeld (p. 23). The latter 
would have aided him greatly. 

The excellent method which the author shows in this little work 
makes us hope that he will turn his attention to greater things. He 
shows so much promise that before long we shall certainly have some- 


thing more equal to his powers. 
Ricuarp GorrTHEIL. 
COLUMBIA UNTVERSITY, 
November 28, 1896. 


THE ACCENTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.* 





The accents with which the text of the Hebrew Bible has been pro- 
vided by the Masoretic schools, were intended to serve a threefold purpose. 
In the first place, they should, similar to the accents in the Greek lan- 
guage, indicate the tone syllable of each word. Secondly, they should 
not only, as the interpunction signs in modern languages, mark the 
divisions of sentences and their clauses, but also indicate the relation of 
the single words to each other in the structure of the sentences. Finally, 
they should serve as a kind of musical signs having regard to the peculiar 
mode of cantillation which in oriental countries is used in solemn read- 
ing. This manifold purpose explains the large number and variety of 
the accents. 

The biblical accentuation shows two different systems, one adopted 
exclusively for the three poetical books: Psalms, Proverbs, and Job (from 
the initials of their Hebrew names in reversed order usually called the 
books of A73N), the other system for the remaining part of the Hebrew 
Bible. 

The astonishing industry which these labors of the Masoretes repre- 
sent can hardly be overrated. By these accents they provided the sacred 
text, as it were, with a running commentary which enables the reader to 
see, at a glance, whether a word belongs to the one preceding or follow- 
ing, whether to raise or to lower the voice, where to continue and where 
to stop. 

We have a number of more or less valuable treatises on the accentua- 
tion of the Bible, mostly written in the Hebrew language. The most 
noteworthy of them are those by Aaron Ben Asher and Jehuda Ibn 


* Drip ACCENTE DER HEILIGEN SCHRIFT (mit Ausschluss der Bacher PON) von I. M. 
Japhet. Frankfurt a.-M.: I. Kauffmann, 189. viiit+184 pp.; 8vo. M. 2. 
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Bil’am, both of them flourishing in the eleventh century, by Elijah 
Levita, in the fifteenth, and Abraham de Balmesi, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; further by W. Heidenheim, in the first part of the present century, 
and by S. Baer, in our days. The last mentioned scholar treated espe- 
cially of the accentuation of the poetical books of the Bible. Some 
treatises in Latin were published in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries by Samuel Bohl, Wachsmuth, Spitzer, and others. In modern 
languages Ewald in Germany and William Henry Green in this country, 
and other German and English scholars treated of the accents in their 
larger grammars of the Hebrew language; but their expositions are 
mostly too brief to do full justice to the important subject. Original and 
thorough researches on this subject were published in Oxford, England 
(1881-1887), by William Wickes, D.D., in two volumes, one treating of the 
“accentuation of the so-called poetical,” and the other “of the twenty- 
one so-called prose books of the Old Testament.” 

The latest publication on this subject is the German book before us. 
It is a posthumous work, having been published several years after the 
author’s death. This circumstance may serve as an explanation why no 
reference is made in this treatise to Wickes’ excellent work just men- 
tioned. Japhet’s book treats exclusively of the accents of the prose books, 
and is divided into eight chapters. In contrast to Ewald’s exposition of 
the subject, it applies the analytical method, and though having a strictly 
scientific character, uses throughout a plain and popular language. Dif- 
ferent from Ewald and other predecessors who tried to find in the name 
of each accent a reference to the melody, our author derives most of the 
names from the shape of the various signs. He is, however, not quite 
consistent in this respect, as in some instances he, too, explains the names 
as indicating the melody, for instance, in regard to R’bhia, Geresh, 
T’bhir, and T’lisha. It is, in our opinion, more probable that, with the 
exception of Sillug and Athnach, all the names describe the forms of the 
signs only, according to their fancied resemblance to different objects. 
Thus, R’bhia does not mean “repoising the voice,” but like the Hebrew 
rabua means “four-sided,” and this accent has indeed in good editions 
of the Bible the form of a little square instead of a single dot, to prevent 
confounding it with the vowel Cholem.—Instead of forcing upon the 
name of Geresh the meaning of “expulsion of the voice,” we think the 
word means simply “a sprout” or an “ear of corn,” represented by the 
sign of this accent.—The shape of the accent T’lisha bears a decided 
resemblance to a single grape with ‘ts stalk, and as S’golta represents a 
bunch of grapes, our accent was called T’lisha (from the Aramaic verb 
talash, “to tear off”), a plucked grape.— Regarding the name of the 
accent called TJ’bhir, the Hebrew grammarian Abraham de Balmesi 
(sixteenth century) already gave an ingenious and plausible explanation 
to the effect that this accent was called “fractured” (from the Aramaic 
verb tabar, “to break’), because the sign resembles the fraction of a 
wheel, or the segment of a circle, showing a part of the periphery and 
the center. 
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Very lucid and instructive is Japhet’s book, especially in the chapters 
which treat of the relation of the accents to each other, and demonstrate 
the rules of their consecution according to the different structure of the 
sentences. Every rule is illustrated by numerous examples taken espe- 
cially from the Pentateuch. Guided by these lucid rules the intelligent 
student is enabled to provide any passage of the Hebrew Bible with the 
proper accents. 

The seventh chapter explains the meaning and the reason of the two- 
fold accentuation with which the Decalogue has been provided by the 
Masoretes. 

Highly interesting is the closing chapter, which treats of the use of 
the accents as musical signs and illustrates the traditional modulation 
by transcribing the single accents and those of whole scriptural passages 
into musical notes of our time. 

We recommend Japhet’s book to all who take interest in the subject 


of biblical accentuation. 
M. MIewziner, 


Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 


LANDAU, DIE GEGENSINNIGEN WORTER IM ALT- UND 
NEUHEBRAISCHEN.* 





Enantiosemy, or the occurrence of two opposite meanings for one 
and the same word, was first treated in special monographs by the 
Arabian grammarians.+ Recently Carl Abel discussed the subject with 
reference to old-Egyptian and Coptic.{ In Hebrew thus far only single 
words of this kind have been incidentally noted and commented upon in 
the rabbinical literature and in some modern commentaries and period- 
icals. In Dr. Landau’s book we have therefore the first comprehensive 
and systematic discussion of this interesting problem in Hebrew. 

In the interesting and suggestive introduction (pp. 10-30) Dr. Landau 
examines the various attempts at an explanation of the problem from a 
linguistic, logical and psychological standpoint. He himself ascribes 
the enantiosemy to nine factors: 1) objective reasons which are inherent 
in the things themselves (i. e., an object may be viewed and described 
from opposite sides), 2) polarity of certain ideas which are thus subject 
to differentiation, 3) present phonetic identity of originally phonetic 
variation, 4) contrast of association of ideas, 5) the tropical nature of 

* DIE GEGENSINNIGEN WORTER IM ALT- UND NEUHEBRAISCHEN SPRACHVERGLEICHEND 
DARGESTELLT, von Dr. E. Landau. Berlin: S. Calvary, 1896. 8vo, 236 pp. M.7. 

+ The olde yt wis (Kitabu-l-Addad; sive liber de vocabulis arab. quae plures 


habeut significationes) of Abi Bakr [bn al-Anb&ri (885-940 A. D.) obtained the position of a 
standard book on this subject. It was edited by M. Th. Houtsma, Leyden, 1881. Also see 
Th. M. Redslob, Die Arabischen Woérter mit entgegengesetzten Bedeutungen, Gottingen, 
1873, and Friedrich Giese, Untersuchungen tiber die Addad (auf Grund von Stellen in uit- 
arabischen Dichtern), Berlin, 1894. (Diss.) 3 

t ‘Uber don Gegensinn der Urworte” in his Sprachwissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, 
Leipzig, 1885, pp. 311-367; cf. also “Uber den Ursprung der Sprache,” ibid., pp. 299sqq. 
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language. For the Semitic languages in particular: 6) lack of com- 
pounds and abundance of denominatives, 7) the tendency of the Orientals 
to wit and irony, 8) our imperfect knowledge of the Oriental mode of 
thinking, and 9) the difference between the Orientals and Occidentals in 
the manner of expression. 

The words of opposite meanings are divided into and treated under 
ten categories (pp. 39sqq.): i) phonetic identity with difference of root 
(homonyms), ii) privatives, iii) relations of space, iv) relations of time 
v) motion, vi) voces ambigue, vii) reciprocity, viii) affects, ix) tropes, 
x) relations (particles). This division—perhaps suggested by the ten 
metaphysical categories of Aristotle, as the whole treatise exhibits a 
straining after a philosophical coloring—cannot be called a methodical 
one, and is the more surprising as in the enumeration of the causes of 
enantiosemy quoted above Landau seemed to have approached the 
problem from the right direction. The present classification is artificial 
and separates what belongs together. Thus nearly all the words of the 
category of motion (N°S", 2"p, W532, etc.) are properly a subdivision of 
the category of the voces ambigue. For they unite opposite meanings 
primarily because their primitive significance is neutral; they are neutral 
because they express motion. So also many of the words of the category 
of affects (55*, »y5, etc.). While on the other hand pepo be thirsty and 
quench the thirst,* and M25 reproach and justify one’s self, enumer- 
ated under the voces ambigue, would better come under the category of 
tropes (metonymy). 

The book frequently also betrays the lack of a firm handling and 
sifting of the subject matter. Thus it is difficult to see a “Gegensinn” 
in “pa morning and the next day, A" evening and the whole night, 
Maw Sabbath day and week, or Sabbatical year, etc., in which the 
second meaning is not the contrarium, but merely the extension of the 
first. Or when the contrary meaning is produced by a different preposi- 
tion or adverb, as a >po stone, TON ="P; mINor ws get away, etc.t 

Space will not permit to enter into a detailed criticism of Landau’s 
renderings and derivations of some words, as, for instance, 55°35 (Ps. 2:11) 
tremble, VP= (Deut. 15:1; Jer. 34:14) at the beginning, or the assuming 
for 3739, on account of Ex. 23:5 and Neh. 3:8, two stems (comp. the 
development of meaning in Assyr. ezébu and sfizubu), or the con- 
necting of "0M (Prov. 25:10) with New Hebr. wm. For, after all, these 
exceptions do not materially impair the value and usefulness of the 
treatise nor diminish the service Dr. Landau has rendered to Hebrew 
lexicography in having taken up the subject and presented the material 
bearing on it. And it is indeed a rich material that he offers. The 
words and their various meanings are given in their textual connection; 


* of. Arab. Lg3, Giese, p. 21. 
t The Arabian grammarians consider as a W6 “a word that without differentiating 


yi 
additions signifies two contrarily opposite ideas,’’ Redslob, p. 6. 
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the commentaries, especially the medizeval Jewish, are copiously quoted, 
accompanied by numerous parallels from the Semitic dialects as well as 
from Indo-European languages. So that the treatise forms a kind of 
thesaurus on the question. Indexes of the words of the several languages 
discussed in the book facilitate its use for reference. 
I. M. Casanowicz, 
National Museum, Washington, D. C. 


STUDIA SINAITICA NO. V.* 


This volume is a valuable contribution to the apocryphal literature of 
the New Testament and an indispensable supplement to the VIIIth 
volume of the Ante-Nicene Fathers (Coxe’s edition). The following 
criticisms are not meant as a disparagement of that which the learned 
author has set before us in the way of texts, translations, and introduc- 
tions; but they are simply corrective of slight errors and suggestive of 
changes which might enhance the usefulness of the work. 

1. All of the texts are translated in full, except the Arabic recensions 
of the Anaphora Pilati. In foot-notes the more important variations of 
the Arabic as compared with the Syriac are given. But these notes are 
unsatisfactory for two reasons. First, with the exception of the second 
note on page 1 no sign is given to indicate whether the version is made 
from the first or second Arabic recension. Secondly, not all the varia- 
tions are noted. On page 4, line 6, the Syriac reads: “And I strove 
much to release him and I could not.” Since the editor is in the habit 
of marking the omissions from the Arabic texts, surely the omission of 
such an important passage as this, which occurs in neither of the two 
Greek recensions, should have been called to our attention. 

2. It would have spared a great amount of work to scholars who wish 
to compare the two recensions of the Arabic text of the Anaphora Pilati, 
had the variations between them been noted. The redactor has counted 
ninety-nine variations on the three pages of the Paradosis alone. Most 
of these variations are immaterial, the agreement between the two being 
so close as to preclude the supposition of different translators from the 
Greek. One is rather the revision of the other,—revision rather than 
corruption, for the employment throughout B of certain words and idioms 
in preference to others which are used in A shows a method, rather than 
the result of chance or of mere copyists’ errors. 

In general, the translations can be relied upon implicitly. The rendi- 
tion of the Syriac text has been revised by Dr. Eberhard Nestle. We 
call attention, however, to the following oversights: On page 1, line 11, 

*Srupra SrnaiTicA No. V. ApocrypHA SrnatticA. I. Anaphora Pilati, three recen- 
sions (in Syriac and Arabic) ; II. Recognitions of Clement, two recensions; III. Martyrdom 
of Clement; IV. The Preaching of Peter; V. Martyrdom of James, son of Alpheus; VI. 
Preaching of Simon, son of Cleophas; VII. Martyrdom of Simon, son of Cleophas, in Arabic 
[i. e., from II. to VII. inclusive are in Arabic]. Edited and translated into English by 


Margaret Dunlop Gibson, M.R.A.S. London: C.J. Clay and Sons, Cambridge University 
Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane; Glasgow: 263 Argyle Street, 1896. $3.75. 
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“to” occurs instead of “and”; on page 51, line 6, “lest” instead of “if 
perchance”; on page 65, line 3, “eight” instead of “ten.” Perhaps, also, 
it would be better to transliterate “Marabalas” rather than to render it 
by “Maroones.” On page 68, line 2, of the Arabic text “yay” occurs 
instead of “bay,” and on page 58, line 22, “wau” instead of “ray.” On 
page 6, line 9, read “in much fear and great trembling.” Besides, we 
judge it would be better in all cases to render ma’ mudiya by “bap- 


tismal water” rather than by “font.” 
R. D. Witson, 


Allegheny, Pa. 


THE YEMEN HAGGADAH.* 





Jewish history and literature has its surprises and startling discoveries 
also. Arabia is opening up her long-hidden treasures to cast new light 
on the history of the medieval synagogue, the liturgy and the Midrashic 
literature of the Jews in countries somewhat remote from the track of 
European civilization. The learned world is anxiously waiting for the 
long-promised publication by Mr. Schechter of the great Midrashic com- 
pilation Midrash Ha-Gadol, which, with all its characteristics of a late 
African or Arabian origin, bids fair to exhibit many an ancient Haggadah 
in a new light, or in a more complete form. Dr. Gaster and Neubauer 
have given us many specimens of the Yemen liturgy which show that 
between the Spanish and the German rituals there existed at least one 
other branch of synagogal tradition which, being organically connected 
with both, points back to an older process of differentiation and growth. 
Both the prayer-books (Siddurim) and the Midrashic works that are 
stored up in the British and Oxford Museums, or still wait for the happy 
explorer, give proof to the remarkable fact that Arabian Judaism grew in 
the course of time to be as truly Arabic in language and character as 
Spanish Judaism was peculiarly Spanish, and German Judaism German. 
While emigrating from the Babylonian provinces in the ninth or tenth 
century, the Jews retained their Aramean language until the Arabic 
became their vernacular, and then they used translations both of the 
Bible and of the Prayer-book for their devotional purposes. It is in this 
manner that the Passover Haggadah sprang up which we have here 
before us—a strange mixture of Hebrew Aramean and (vulgar) Arabic, 
and highly interesting to the student. 

The editor is a pupil of Dr. Gaster, who familiarized him with the 
chief literature on the subject and induced him to publish the work. The 
most valuable part of the book, therefore, is the Introduction, which 
affords a fair insight into the character of the Yemen ritual and the 
influence exercised by the authority of Maimonides on the Jews of Africa 
and Arabia, and furnishes a large amount of information about those 

* THE HAGGADAH ACCORDING TO THE RITE OF YEMEN, together with an Arabic-Hebrew 
Commentary. Published for the first time from MSS. of Yemen, with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Critical and Philological Notes by William H. Greenburg. London: David 
Nutt, 1896. xxvit+56+80pp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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liturgical manuscripts the very existence of which is known to but the 
few elect. Itseems that all the great liturgical works of the Jews known 
by the name of Siddur (“Order of Prayers”) or Mahazor (“Cycle”), com- 
prising the prayers and devotional exercises for the whole year, formed 
the principal sources of Jewish knowledge as well as guides for religious 
conduct. What the Talmudical literature was for the scholar, the Siddur 
or Religious Almanach with its varied contents was for the larger class 
of Jews. Translations and interpretations of the devotional readings in 
the vernacular were in order, and while they were copied for private use, 
the annotations increased. Marginal notes were put into the text and 
again commented upon. Of this our Passover Haggadah forms a part. 
The editor describes on pp. xxiii-xxvi the various manuscripts written in 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century, two in possession of Dr. Gaster, 
seven in the British and three in the Oxford Museum. His edition is 
based upon Codex Gaster No. 4 as being the most complete copy. We 
can form an idea of the contents of this Prayer-book when we are told 
that it comprises besides the daily Siddur (which begins with the night’s 
prayers) and the Mahazor with the Piyyutim and Selihoth, also the 
Megillath Bne Hasmonai (published by Gaster in the Trans. of the 
IXth Intern. Congress of Orientalists, II., p. 17 sq.), the Mishna of Rosh 
Hashshana, Yoma, Bétza and Sukkah, Ibn Gabirol’s Kether Malchuth 
and Azharoth (for Pentecost), Ibn Ezra’s Seder Abodah (for the Day of 
Atonement), Yehuda Hallevi’s Kinnoth for the Ninth of Ab, a Calendar 
in Arabic and Hebrew, and finally laws and formulas of marriage, divorce 
and other legal documents in Aramaic. 

Mr. Greenburg has certainly merited our thanks by editing and trans- 
lating the work for which the title Passover Haggadah or Haggadah 
Shel Pesach would have been preferable, as the name of Haggadah is as 
a rule applied to the entire Midrashic or homiletic literature of the Jews. 
The division into seventy-two chapters has been made by the editor, 
but does not always strike us as very happy. Nor is the translation 
always exact and scholarly. The translator has a fair knowledge of the 
vulgar Arabic, but often missed the meaning of the interpretation based 
on arithmetical and mystical modes of exegesis. In fact, the Arabic and 
the Hebrew are often so intermixed in the text that we had better call it 
an Arabic-Jewish jargon for which the translator must occasionally do 
some guessing in order to arrive at the true meaning, whereas Mr. Green- 
burg’s translation offers, now and then, words without sense. In chapter 
6, for instance, the hallowing of the festivals with a blessing recited over 
the wine (Kiddush) gives the author an opportunity for commenting on 
each festival in the following way: “Regarding the Festival of the 
Unleavened Bread, the sages have said (see Mechilta and Targum 
Jonathan to Exodus 12:39)—(Why, by the way, did Mr. Greenburg 
never take the trouble to look up the rabbinical passages referred to in 
our treatise? In doing so, he would have essentially helped the reader 
as well as himself towards a better understanding of the text!)—that the 
dough the Israelites carried on their shoulder unfermented was blessed, 
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and served them as bread for thirty days until the fifteenth of Iyar when 
the manna first fell which belongs to those miraculous things that were 
created during the twilight of creation’s last day (see Mishna Aboth, 
“Early Sayings of the Fathers,” V.,9) and remained in readiness for 
Israel until its due time arrived to appear.” Strange that Mr. Greenburg 
did not understand this sentence, clear to anyone familiar with Jewish 
literature. But we note blunders worse than this. The treatise proceeds 
as follows: “The Festival of the Weeks is the one on which they heard 
the Ten Words, for they had continually counted the days and the weeks, 
as it is commanded in the Law that their reckoning should be exactly as 
Moses reckoned; for God had told him: ‘This shall be a sign > that I 
have sent thee: When thou shalt have brought out the people from 
Egypt, ye shall serve God on this mountain.’ The numerical value of 
> is= fifty. The Holy One, blessed be He, informed Moses that after 


fifty days counted from the going out from Egypt they would hear the 
Ten Words and receive the Law.” Mr. Greenburg in translating 7 
“unto thee” missed the whole point. On the Feast of Tabernacles “we 
remember the cloud of the Divine Presence which surrounded them, as 
the verse Lev. 23:43 is explained in the Targum.” “™5"M3 is to be taken 
in the Hebrew, not in the Arabic sense: “we make mention of,” as our 
translator does against the actual fact in the case. 

The commentator proceeds: “As to New Year’s Day, it is the day on 
which the first man was created WWW BIN N73 aw —and on which 
the world was first conceived of.” Compare the expression D549 A". 
This is the meaning of the Arabic DSyxy 5x “NPMEN' = ‘aby btw 
13 STIpEN:. Mr. Greenburg translates: on which the first man was 
created, and the time when the world was not created (lit. was missing). 
Here, too, Rosh Hashshanah 27a, Pesiktha 23, etc., are referred to. See 
also Abudraham to py nn orn. “The Day of Atonement is a 
time of expiation for Israel when they resemble the ministering angels, 
neither eat nor drink nor perform any of the vital functions, but occupy 
themselves only with prayer and the Torah.” Here again our translator 
blunders in the rendering of the Arabic DY"w 5x8 P2545: “they fulfill 
all the conditions required of angels.” The writer obviously refers to the 
prohibited bathing and ointing and sexual intercourse. 

A similar blunder we notice on p. 14 of the translation in ch. 14, 
where the translator failed to see that the writer, after having explained 
the meaning of pp and D°QEw2, dwells on the meaning of those 
commandments called MAYIy. Also in ch. 21, p. 22, the translator missed 
the main point: The author wishes to explain the contrast implied in the 
likening of Israel to the stars of heaven and the dust of the earth. They 
are excellent as the stars of heaven in number and perfection in so far as 
they represent a powerful body of men, although there are many among 
them reminding by their corruption of the dust of the earth. 

On p. 48, ch. 61, we notice another oversight: The Psalmist’s verse, 
a7) Ww" OSD (Ps. 34:11), recited at the close of the grace after 
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meal, is explained in our treatise as referring to the wicked, the word 
p°""5S being taken as an epithet of the wicked ones, and so the first 
half of the verse is explained as a curse for the evil-doers and the second 
half as a blessing for the pious ones. 

Notwithstanding these shortcomings, pardonable in a beginner, as 
Mr. Greenburg seems to be, we read the book from beginning to end 
with a great deal of interest, and hope that he will continue in a field 
that promises a rich harvest to the toiler. 

In tracing the history of the Passover Haggadah, the editor consulted 
only Zunz and rot Landshuth, whose introductory notes to his edition 
of the Haggada elucidate many points better than Zunz did. The latter 
was inclined to ascribe a later origin to certain parts, claiming that 


expressions like Dipir yn and 37255 NY, found also in Tanna di 


be Eliyahu, belong to the post-Talmudic period, while Landshuth shows 
that they are Mishnic (as, in fact, the work Tanna di be Eliyahu 
belongs also to the Talmudic period). Zunz admits that the Passover 
Haggadah was already known in its main form to the compilers of the 
oldest Midrash Mechilta and Pesiktha, and we may go further and 
maintain that, since the oldest authorities of the Mishnah refer to it as a 
fixed liturgy, its origin must be sought in those ancient Chasidean circles 
long before the Christian era, where the symposia, or love-meals, A" 
formed the center of study and religious devotion, and the sacred songs 
and recitations at night were continued until the dawn of day sum- 
moned them to prayer again. The Therapeutic vigils described by Philo, 
and the Song of the Red Sea in the early morning prayer at the close of 
the Psalm recitation, and again the reference to Moses’ Song after the 
Shma in the synagogue ritual, afford evidence of the prominence given 
in ancient times to the Passover story. The Law in Ex. 13:8 com- 
manded the “Haggadah” or the “relating” of it to the various classes of 
children or pupils: the wise and the simple, the ungodly and the boor. 
Pals inw> boa 7 4 PNT D ye om om) ==) +. This very classification of hearers 


shows that the original, “Haggadah” recitation or teaching was not 
intended simply for the father of the family but for younger companions 
who were to listen to the Halachic and homiletic interpretations of the 
Passover law and story. What the Therapeutic Passover Haggadah 
looked like in the century preceding the Christian era, can be learned 
from the last seven chapters of the Book of Wisdom (which is nothing 
but a fragment compiled with two or three other Therapeutic, or Essene, 
fragments, as I have shown elsewhere). The leading idea of the Pass- 
over Haggadah there and in our traditional liturgy is that the punishment 
of the Egyptians was meted out by Divine justice after the principle of 
m7 3535 m7 “measure for measure.” Special attention may be 
called in this connection to the Samaritan Pesach Haggadah (see Dr. S. 
Kohn, Zur Sprache, Literatur u. Dogmatik der Samaritaner, Leipzig 
{Abhandl. f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes], 1876), which, by the many 
analogies it presents to the one in use among the Rabbinical Jews, also 
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points back to an ancient Chasidean, or pre-Maccabean, origin. Surely, 
the sublime prayer Nishmath, called in the Mishnah Pesachim, X. 
(p. 1176) ""Z AS "3 “the Closing Benediction of the Song” attributed 
to Simon Kaipha (St. Peter) or Simeon ben Shatah, the Pharisean Chief 
under Queen Alexandria Salome, is an old Chasidean production, orig- 
inally intended to close the devotional songs and Psalm recitations of 
each vigil right before the early morning. 

Only when the Haggadah liturgy was transferred from the Chasidean 
circles to the family, the order in which we have it was introduced, while 
at the same time ancient, unintelligible formulas were retained. Such a 
one is the very first paragraph, commencing in Aramaic: “This is the bread 
of affliction which our fathers ate in Egypt. Whosoever is hungry let 
him come and eat, and whosoever is in need let him come and partake of 
our Passover feast! This year we are here, next year we shall be in 
Jerusalem; this year we are in servitude, next year we shall be free.” 
This summons to the needy who happen to pass by to partake of the 
bread and the festal meal (wine?) can only have issued forth from a com- 
pany prepared to receive strangers and gathered in a conspicuous place. 
Behind the closed doors of a simple household these words have no sense. 

And here a word must be said concerning the remarkable formula 
which only the Byzantine and the Yemen Haggadah have in common 
with the Maimonidean Code, viz., the words preceding the xzmd> Sq 
NS, just quoted, which read: D202 WNT 722 “In haste 
(compare Targum to Ex. 12:11; Deut. 16:3="7EM2) have we gone out 
of Egypt.” Was this sentence recited by the men, before they sat down 
for the festive gathering while they imitated their fathers carrying the 
bread on their shoulder and walking around in haste, as the pious Jews 
of the last century still used to do? I believe so. Compare Mechilta 
and Targum Jonathan’s notes to the word \\j5m = “haste,” showing that 
there was mysticism connected with the rite! 

It would lead too far into detail, were I to follow up closely all the 
differences our Yemen text and commentary presents compared with the 
German, Spanish and Eastern ritual. I shall confine myself to a few 
observations concerning our Yemen Haggadah. It is, as has been 
pointed out sufficiently by the editor, chiefly based on Maimonides, who 
is simply quoted in the commentary as “Our Master” 373". The 
Hebrew benedictions— pY7"}) —and the second—"S5x5 YWwNR—recited 
over the first and the second cup of wine, contain additional parts com- 
posed in pure Hebrew and genuine poetry — parallelism without rhyme — 
but these are late productions. 

The Hallel is divided into 123 verses or semi-verses to correspond 
with the 123 years of Aaron! It is especially marked for responsive 
recitations, as the whole liturgy probably was originally to be recited. 
(See Pesachim, 118a; Sukkah, 38a.) 

The commentary to the text shows traces of various periods and dif- 
ferent traditions. Alongside of the four cups of wine mentioned in the 
Mishnah, and declared as biblical in the Jerusalemic Talmud and Mid- 
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rash, the Gaonic times mention occasionally the custom of drinking five 
cups, and both customs find their mystic explanations in our commentary, 
chs. 7 and 8. In fact, the Yemen scholars seem to have had especial 
predilection for the mystic use of numbers and letters, and it is now the 
Arabic and then the Hebrew supercommentator who accentuates these 
things. So are the letters of the word s5"25 in ch. 10; so the number 
four of the four sons, ch. 14, or the letters of the word Vaip"aS (ch. 16), 
the 210 years of Egyptian servitude (chs. 18 and 22), the names of qo 
and =" (ch. 24) and the thirty lines of Moses’ Song corresponding to 
the three decades of the heavenly spheres (ch. 48) and the like mystically 
explained. A mystic puzzle is apy = "53 (ch. 17). Occasionally, how- 
ever, we come across ancient Haggadahs of real value. So, for instance, 
we are told that there were sacrifices brought within the thrice immured 
town of Bethar, according to a treatise written by “our master” (Mai- 
monides?) on the Judges in the war of Bar Cochba! or that Hulda 
became a prophetess by constant hiding in the halls of learning (like a 
“weasel” ?!), ch. 17; or that a granddaughter of Metusalah had, while 
treading upon the mortar 1n piace of her sick husband, trampled her 
own children to death, and her cry to God in her great despair brought 
about the end of the Hebrew servitude in Egypt (ch. 25), a story which I 
cannot recall having read anywhere else. 

There are undoubtedly many such Haggadahs contained in many a 
Yemen manuscript still inaccessible to the student. And it is here that 
one seemingly insignificant discovery may throw light upon the whole 
literature. 

It is superfluous to say that ISOEN is not = oréyavos, but, accord- 
ing to the simple phonetic rule which dissolves the n in r and 1, = derpé- 
doyos. As to VaIp"SS it is éwlxwyov “after-meal” or dessert (see Jastrow’s 
dictionary). The philological notes of our editor are of no great value. 
Sutor, ne ultra crepidam! Let him adhere to his Arabic studies and 
unearth for us a hidden worid of Hebrew lore, and he will earn our 


thanks. 
K. Kouter. 


New York, December 16, 1896. 
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